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Executive Summary 


The Missouri 2002 Student Survey was conducted by the Missouri Institute of Mental Health for the 


Missouri Department of Mental Health, Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse (ADA). The survey was administered 


in February 2002 to over 12,000 Missouri public school students in grades 6, 8, 10, and 12. Results from the 


survey will be useful in prevention planning in schools. Descriptions of methodology and procedures, and changes 


therein, can guide subsequent bi-annual administration of the survey. 


The report presents the statewide findings on data obtained from participating students about the prevalence 


of alcohol, tobacco and other drug use, and identifying risk and protective factors. These results may be useful in 


planning and implementing prevention programs and services. 


Key findings from this year’s Missouri 2002 Student Survey are as follows: 


Prevalence of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Drugs 


Alcohol, tobacco, and marijuana were the most commonly used substances among students in 6, 8, 10 and 12 
grades. The majority of students (54.5%) reported using alcohol in their lifetime, and 29.3% reported using it 
in the 30 days prior (current use) to survey administration. There was little variation among race/ethnicity and 
gender. 

Students’ current use of tobacco and marijuana was somewhat lower than alcohol (17.4% and 10.2%, 
respectively). 

The rate of binge drinking (5 or more drinks of alcohol in a row) is almost 16% for 30 day prior use, and 
highest among 12 graders (30.2%), and among males (18.5%). 

Nearly 14% of students reported use of marijuana, cocaine, inhalants, or hallucinogens in the past 30 days, and 
28.2% reported lifetime use. 

A small percentage of students reported current (almost 2%) and lifetime use of speed, amphetamines, and 


methamphetamines (almost 5%). 


Prevalence of Violent and Delinquent Behaviors 


A little over a quarter of Missouri students reported engaging in at least one antisocial behavior (delinquent 
and/or violent) in the past 12 months, and a little more than one in five reported engaging in these behaviors in 


the past year. 


e The most common delinquent behaviors were: being drunk or high at school (11%); being suspended from 
school (7%); selling illegal drugs (5%), and belonging to a gang (4.5%). 


e One tenth of the students reported the violent behavior, attacking someone with intent to harm. 


Prevalence of Adolescent Risk and Protective Factors 


e In general, as students became older, their risk increased on risk factors and their resiliency on protective 
factors decreased in all domains. Exceptions to this generality primarily occur in the School and Peer- 
Individual Domains. 

e Females were less likely than males to be at risk for “academic failure” and “little commitment to school’, but 
were similar on protective factors. 

e Rural and urban students reported similar risk/protection profiles, except within the Community domain where 
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rural students reported greater risk for “low neighborhood attachment,” “community disorganization,” and 
“laws” and “norms favorable toward drug use.” 

e Results show a relationship between rural/urban classification and lifetime speed, amphetamines, and 
methamphetamine use indicating significantly higher usage in rural areas. 
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e Students in higher grades were at increased risk for “poor family management,” “poor discipline,” “family 
conflict,” “history of antisocial behavior,” and “parental attitudes favorable toward drug use.” 

e The strongest family risk was “parental attitudes favorable toward drug use.” 

e Students who reported using speed, amphetamine and methamphetamine had increased risk factors and 
decreased protective factors in all categories. 

e The risk factors most strongly associated with use of speed, amphetamines and methamphetamines relate to 
permissive attitudes (the student’s own, parents’, friends’, and community norms) across all domains. 

e Males were more likely than females to be at risk on all peer-individual factors except “peer rewards for 


antisocial involvement.” Females were more likely to be resilient on the protective factors: “belief in the 


moral order” and “social skills.” 


Strengths and Limitations 


The Missouri 2002 Student Survey provides valuable information on alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use; 
violent and delinquent behaviors; and risk and protective factors. This enables ADA to: 
e Monitor trends in substance use of students across the State 


e Compare students statewide with those in each region 


e Plan and improve community substance use prevention efforts that target health risk behaviors 


The study, however, has several limitations. First, the study concentrates on adolescents in public schools and 
does not include students absent on the day that data were collected, school dropouts, homeless, students who are 
institutionalized, and private school students. Second, the survey is self-report; therefore, respondents may 
underreport or exaggerate surveyed behaviors or have difficulty remembering information such as age of first use 
of substances. Third, participation in the survey was voluntary, which could create a self-selection bias. Finally, the 
change from passive to active parental consent procedures probably reduced the number of student participants and 


may have biased the sample because of the nature of those students who had permission to respond. 


I. Introduction 

The 2002 Missouri Student Survey was designed to provide epidemiological data on the prevalence of 
substance use by Missouri public students. The Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH) conducted the survey 
on behalf of the State of Missouri, Department of Mental Health, Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse. A total of 
276 schools were selected statewide to participate in a study that provides important information to help combat 
problems such as alcohol and drug use in our schools and communities. 

The Missouri 2002 Survey establishes comparative data regarding alcohol, tobacco, and other drug 
(ATOD) use that can be used to assess differences and similarities at the local, regional, state, and national levels. 
The study also provides information on the effectiveness of current substance use prevention and intervention 
efforts. Further analysis of the survey data assesses the risk and protective factors that significantly relate to the 


prevalence of alcohol, tobacco and other drug use among Missouri youth. 


Students in randomly selected (i.e., selected by chance) 6", 8", 10", and 12" grades in Missouri public 
schools were asked to take part in this study. Approximately 12,000 students statewide completed the 45-minute 


survey administered by teachers in February of 2002. 


A) Organization Of Report 

This report is organized into 6 chapters with three appendices. 

Chapter 1 presents an executive summary and introduction describing the goals of the Missouri 2002 
Student Survey and providing a brief assessment of the purpose and background literature of this study. 

Chapter 2 describes the methodology used in the study, including a discussion of the instrumentation, 
sampling, recruitment, and data collection. The chapter also describes the measurement of variables used in the 
analysis and the rationale used to analyze sociodemographic characteristics of students participating in the survey. 
The remaining sections of this chapter discuss the strength and limitations of the data and data comparison issues. 

Chapter 3 reports the prevalence rates of ATOD (alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs) use reported by 
Missouri public school students. 

Chapter 4 reports the prevalence rates of violent and delinquent behavior reported by Missouri public 
school students. 

Chapter 5 assesses the impact of school, community, family, and peer-individual risk and protective 
factors associated with students’ ATOD use. This chapter also examines predictors of adolescent ATOD use based 
on the number of protective and risk factors. 

Chapter 6 presents a summary of the results of this analysis and the implications of the results for 


prevention strategies. 
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Appendix A includes supplementary tables, Appendix B lists the documents used for data collection, and 


Appendix C reproduces the questionnaire used in the survey. 


B) Purpose 

According to the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS), drug and alcohol abuse contributes to 
the deaths of more than 120,000 Americans each year. Seventy-three percent of all deaths among school-age 
youth and young adults result from four causes: motor vehicle crashes, other unintentional injuries, homicide, and 
suicide (Morbidity & Mortality Weekly Report, 1998). Results from the 1997 Youth Risk Behavior Survey show 
that these deaths are often linked to health risk behavior, including alcohol and illicit drug use. Likewise, recent 
studies suggest that youth substance abuse is integrally related to suicidal behavior (Borowsky, Ireland, Resnick, 
2001; Lester, 1999); low achievement scores, dropping out of school (Eggert & Herting, 1993; Braggio & Pishkin, 
1999), sexual aggression (Borowsky, Hogan, & Ireland, 1997), learning disabilities (Weinberg, 2001), and 
delinquent behavior (Brener, Simon, Krug, & Lowry, 1999; Elickson, Saner, McGuigan, 1997; Goldstein, 1985; 
Saner & Elleckson, 1996). 

A number of researchers have investigated the specific characteristics of adolescents that correlate with 
substance use. These studies have led to identification of factors that seem to put young people at greater risk for 
substance use and factors that protect against use, also called resilience factors. These factors are multi-dimensional 
and occur in all of the life domains: individual-peer, family, school, and community (Hawkins, Catalano, & Miller, 
1992). These identified risk and protective factors do not show causation, but there is ample evidence that substance 
use is correlated with higher numbers of risk factors and lower levels of protective. Because the levels of risk and 
protective factors in adolescent populations aid in defining the level of current and future negative and positive 
behaviors, planners may use this information to define their strategy for prevention efforts. The 2002 Missouri 
Student Survey serves to identify those risk and protective factors present within the state’s school-aged population. 

The focus of the student survey is on health risk behaviors that can result in injury and/or impede positive 
development among youth. The survey is based on identified risk and protective factors, which are the 
circumstances, attitudes and beliefs that research has shown to be highly correlated with these health risk behaviors. 
One of the main purposes of the Missouri 2002 Student Survey is to report on the characteristics and substance use 
patterns of middle and high school students in Missouri using the protective and risk factor scale. Protective and 
risk factors are also measured in relation to participants’ demographic information, such as race/ethnicity, grade, 
and gender. By identifying these risk and protective factors, preventive interventions will be grounded in the 
specific needs of Missouri students. It is important to note that this study monitors health risk behaviors and 
presents data on the status of in-school students in the Missouri school districts. Thus, generalizations to the larger 


population or to all youth in Missouri must be avoided. It is anticipated that the study results will assist State and 
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local prevention program managers in making key decisions about activities such as: resource allocation, services 


targeting, and strategic planning. 


C) Literature Review 

A substantial body of research has attempted to determine the causes and trends of substance use among 
adolescents. Research suggests that substance use exhibited during adulthood usually originates in early 
adolescence and that preventive interventions are generally more effective when targeted at children at an early age 
(Pollard & Hawkins, 1999; Kandel, Yamaguchi, & Chen, 1992). For example, a recent study comparing late 
initiators and early initiators of marijuana found that a significant relationship exists between early initial marijuana 
use and later substance use. Specifically, running away from home, committing a crime before age 15, and using 
alcohol before age 15 were more often reported by early initiators than by late initiators of marijuana use 
(Greenfield & Devine, 2002). 

Some authors argue that children are the most vulnerable when they grow from one developmental stage to 
another. In particular, the stage of normative developmental transition from middle to high school has been 
described as a period of increased vulnerability (Eccles, Midgley, & Adler, 1984). It has also been suggested that 
the impact of specific protective factors may change or simply disappear as adolescents develop (Smith, Lizotte, 
Thornberry, & Krohn, 1995). Consequently, adolescents who may be resistant to drug use at one stage of their 
lives may not remain resistant during certain transitional periods. Equally important to the discussion of resilience 
in developmental stages is the distinction between "substance use" and "substance abuse" among teenagers. 
Donovan & Jessor (1985) note that teenagers may experiment with alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs, but initial use 
may not always lead to substance abuse. The best criteria for determining a substance abuse problem include 
attitudes about substance use, age of initiation, dependency levels, and its effects on other areas of functioning 
(Newcomb & Bentler, 1989). 

Monitoring the Future (MTF), a survey conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social 
Research, is one of the most comprehensive epidemiological surveys providing data on substance use among youth. 
The main goal of the survey was to track 8th, 10th, and 12th grader's patterns of experimentation and regular use of 
alcohol, tobacco, and illicit drugs. MTF's findings confirm the widespread use of ATOD among today’s teenagers. 
During 2001, 44,346 students were surveyed from a random sample of 424 public and private schools in the United 
States. Over half (54%) of the students surveyed had tried an illicit drug by the time they finished high school. 
According to survey results, four out of every five students (80%) had consumed alcohol (more than just a few sips) 
by the end of high school; and about half (51%) had done so by 8th grade (Johnston, O'Malley, & Bachman, 2001). 
Other epidemiological surveys concerned with the prevalence and incidence of drug use during adolescence include 
the 1999 National Household Survey on Drug Abuse (NHSDA) and the 1997 Youth Risk Behavior Survey 
(YRBS). 
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With the rising incidence of substance use among adolescents, identifying the risk factors associated with 
ATOD use becomes crucial. Cross-site evaluation studies from the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) 
show that in different demonstration projects, the initiation of substance abuse correlates highly with risk and 
protective factors in different domains (CSAP, 1997). Other findings from the same report include: 

e Students who perform poorly in school or who have a perception of themselves as academic failures are more 
likely than other youth to engage in early alcohol use. 

e Students who believe that substance abuse involves relatively few risks and more benefits are more likely to 
initiate substance use than peers who perceive substance use as riskier and less beneficial. 

e Parental attitudes toward the use of alcohol, tobacco, and illicit drugs tend to correlate with adolescent attitudes 
toward the use of these substances. 

e Lack of close relationships with family members tends to correlate with adolescent substance abuse. 

The findings from the literature review for the Missouri 2002 Student Survey also suggest that a high 
number of protective factors is associated with lower prevalence rates of problem behaviors and substance abuse 
(see for example, Petraitis, Flay, Miller, Torpy, & Greiner, 1998; Bry, McKeon, & Pandina, 1982; Newcomb, 
Maddahian, & Skager, 1987; Newcomb & Felix-Ortiz, 1992; Pollard, et al., 1998). 

By reviewing studies on risk and protective factors for alcohol and other drug problems in adolescence, 
Catalano, Hawkins, and Miller (1992) tried to determine whether similar or different factors, such as antisocial 
behavior, predict the risk of initiation and continued use of these substances by children. The authors concluded that 
risk and protective factors occur in different domains of the environment and should be examined as they relate to 
various aspects of adolescent behavior, including delinquent behavior and ATOD use. Risk and protective factors 
are divided into four basic categories or domains including, community factors (e.g. community laws and norms 
toward drug use), family factors (e.g. level of family attachment), school factors (e.g. level of commitment to 
school), and individual and peer risk factors (e.g. age of first use and peer influences). Catalano (2001) writes, "to 
promote positive youth development and prevent problem behavior before it happens we must address the factors 
which increase the likelihood of positive behavior and decrease the likelihood of negative behavior". 

Many researchers argue that other factors -- such as biological and psychological factors-- must be taken 
into account when determining the causes for youth substance use (see for example, Cadoret, Yates, Troughton, 
Woodworth, & Stewart, 1995). According to Plant (1992), biological traits may predispose an individual to 
experiment and use drugs. However, it is generally understood that such theories need to be considered in relation 
to other associated factors, both individual and social. In order to understand the dynamics between risk and 
protective factors, one must consider them within an ecological framework. The ecological model is based on the 
idea that an individual's capacity to avoid risk is dictated by a complex arrangement of individual, family, 


community, and environmental contexts (Garbarino, 1985). From this perspective, multiple factors have a role in 
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shaping behavior over the course of adolescent development, either contributing to substance abuse or creating 
resilience. 

According to Cicchetti & Garmezy (1993), "resilience" originates from the individual’s ability to respond 
actively and positively to life conditions, stress, and trauma. The analysis of risk and protective factors has been 
employed extensively to assist health and social service providers, planners, and educators in taking action to build 
resilience in youth. Because of the deterministic nature of biological factors, the design of effective prevention and 


intervention strategies should focus on potentially modifiable risk factors and the cultivation of resilience in youth. 
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II. Methodology 

The Missouri Student Survey provides the State of Missouri with information about substance use and risk 
and protective factors among the Missouri public school student population. The results, collected on a biannual 
basis, are intended to inform state administrators about the status of substance use in youth and identify the 
importance of various problem behaviors among students at the statewide, regional, and local levels. This 
information can be used to inform resource allocation and policy decisions that have an influence on prevention 
planning and implementation. The survey aims to gather information to better understand the impact of risk- and 
protective-factor prevention planning and whether this approach leads to better prevention outcomes, such as 
reductions in substance abuse, violence, and delinquency. 

The survey was first conducted in 2000 through a contract with the Research Triangle Institute (RTI) and 
was designed to provide baseline data. A goal for this second biannual administration of the survey was to provide 
comparison data. Due to changes in informed consent procedures, however, data across the two surveys are not 
comparable, but rather are separate snapshots in time of two different samples of students. In this section, we 


describe the methods used to collect data for the survey. 


A) Instrumentation 

The Missouri Student Survey was adapted from the Student Survey of Risk and Protective Factors and 
Prevalence of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Drug Use, developed by the Social Development Research Group 
(SDRG) at the University of Washington. The original student questionnaire was developed for use in a Substance 
Abuse and Mental Health Service Administration (SAMHSA), Center for Substance Abuse Prevention (CSAP) 
sponsored project. The survey instrument was tested in a six-state consortium substance abuse prevention needs 
assessment. This instrument has, since its development, been adapted and widely used. The focus of the survey is 
on health risk behaviors—such as violence and alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use—that can result in injury 
and/or impede positive development among youth. The survey also includes risk and protective factors, which are 
attitudes and opinions that research has shown to be highly correlated with these health risk behaviors. The 2002 
Missouri Student Survey was printed on an electronically scannable form. A copy of this survey is included in 


Appendix C. 


B) Consent 

In the 2000 survey, a passive consent process was used to obtain parental permission for student 
participation. This process consisted of sending an information letter to the parent of each child included in the 
sample with instructions to sign and return a denial of permission form only if they did not wish for their child to 
participate. This method of consent yielded a 97% response rate after parental and student refusals. While this 


method of consent yields a desirable response rate, it raised concerns because of the inability to ensure that every 
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parent had received and read the information letter, and had an opportunity to deny permission. For this reason, in 
the 2002 survey the passive consent procedure was changed to an active consent procedure. This meant that an 
information letter was sent home to parents with instructions to return a signed permission form only if they wished 
for their child to participate. This consent process yielded a 36% response rate, and likely changed the 


characteristics of the sample population. This issue will be addressed further in the section on Limitation of Data. 


C) Sampling 


The intention of the 2002 study was to resurvey schools and grades that were initially surveyed in 2000 and 
to include additional schools from areas underrepresented in the previous survey. Thus all schools previously 
surveyed were included in the initial school selection. Additional schools were randomly selected from districts in 
which the superintendent had previously indicated a willingness to participate in the current survey. The random 
sampling was stratified by region (Central, Eastern, Southeast, Southwest, and Northwest). For each grade level (6, 
8, 10, & 12) school selections were made by simple random sampling within each geographic region, with 
sufficient schools being selected to meet the survey target number of 15,000. Additional schools were chosen by 
first randomly selecting 10% (9 districts) of the districts from eleven counties judged to be underrepresented in the 
previous survey. From these districts an additional 37 classes (schools) were randomly selected. A list of 
alternative schools/classes was also generated to serve as replacement candidates for late refusals. Despite the care 
taken to use sound scientific means to obtain a sample, due to the previously mentioned changes in consent 
procedures, some schools that agreed to participate using the passive consent, declined to participate when the 
consent process changed. Two school districts expressed an interest in and were allowed to participate without 
having been previously approached for participation by MIMH. Table 1 presents total school and student response 


rates. 


Table 1 District, School, and Student Participation 
































Number of Districts | Number of Schools _| Number of Students 
Invited to participate 198 276 34180 
Agreed to participate 124 172 12344 
Returned data 89 142 11942 (usable surveys) 
D) Recruitment Procedures 


Recruitment of survey participants was a multi-level process beginning at the district level. Employees of 
MIMH, hereafter referred to as survey staff, conducted all recruitment procedures with support from the Missouri 
Department of Mental Health (DMH) and with the endorsement and cooperation of the Missouri Department of 


Elementary and Secondary Education (DESE). 
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District Recruitment 

The first step in the recruitment process was to obtain permission from the school district superintendent to 
contact individual schools. This involved sending a mailing to the superintendents of all school districts included 
in the sample. The mailing included a letter introducing the project and a request for superintendents to allow their 
district’s schools to participate in the survey project (Appendix B). The mailing also included a Fact Sheet 
(Appendix B), which conveyed the purpose and importance of the project, described the survey instrument and 
participation issues, and detailed the expectations of participating schools. A copy of the survey and a sample 
passive parental consent form (Appendix B) were also included in the mailing. One week after the information 
packets were mailed to the superintendents in the sampled districts, survey staff began making follow-up phone 
calls to seek verbal permission to contact school principals. Survey staff had been trained to address questions and 
concerns, and to make every effort to encourage participation. 

School Recruitment 

After obtaining the approval of the superintendent to contact individual district schools, a recruitment 
mailing was sent to the sampled schools. The mailing included an introductory letter addressed to the school 
principal, a Fact Sheet, a copy of the survey, a sample passive parental consent form, and a school agreement form 
(Appendix B). One week after the information packets were mailed to the schools, survey staff began making 
follow-up phone calls to principals to solicit their school’s participation. During this contact, the principal was also 
informed which grades within their school were included in the sample. 

Principals who agreed to participate were asked to complete the school agreement form and fax or mail the 
form to the Survey Coordinator at MIMH. The school agreement form contained information necessary for survey 
administration (survey coordinator within the school, student numbers within selected grades, number of teachers 
or administrators who would be administering the survey, and a primary and alternate survey date). 

Upon receipt of the school agreement form, a verification letter (Appendix B) was sent to the survey 
coordinator in each participating school. The function of this letter was to confirm the agreement to participate, 
confirm the number of surveys and survey instructions needed for administration, confirm the date of the survey, 
and provide an overview of the survey timeline and consent procedures. A sample passive parental consent form 
and survey administration instructions were also sent with the verification letter. Survey coordinators in the schools 
were instructed to contact the MIMH survey coordinator for corrections or questions. 

Following the distribution of these packets, concerns were expressed about the consent procedures. 
Because of the degree of concern expressed, it was resolved that passive consent procedures should be changed to 
active consent. Letters explaining this change (Appendix B) and a sample of the new consent forms were then sent 
to participating superintendents, school principals, and the survey coordinators within each participating school. 


The letter sent to superintendents served the additional purpose of notifying the superintendent as to which 
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school(s) in his/her district had agreed to participate. Superintendents were asked to sign and fax the letter to 
MIMH to confirm their acknowledgement of the change. 

Student Recruitment 

MIMH sent to each school enough active parental consent letters with the instructions that they should be 
handed out to students in the class designated for survey administration one week before the scheduled survey date. 
School administrators and teachers were asked to remind students to return these Permission Forms. Students who 
returned signed Permission Forms were allowed to participate in the survey. Student assent was obtained on the 
date of the survey administration. Survey administrators were asked to read a consent form that explained the 
purpose of the study, its voluntary nature, and the anonymity and confidentiality of their responses (Appendix B). 


Students who declined to participate were asked to work on another task. 


E) Data Collection 
Survey materials were prepared, packaged, and shipped by the University of Missouri-Columbia 
Assessment Resource Center (ARC). Materials were sent directly to the survey coordinator within each school who 
was then responsible for disseminating the materials to each classroom. The materials were grouped into packets of 
twenty-five to aid in organization. Each packet of twenty-five included instructions for the survey administrator. 
One of each of the following materials were included for every student in the sampled grades: 
o Survey booklet 
o Blank cover sheet 
o Individual manila envelope 
o Pencil 
Extensive measures were taken to ensure each student’s anonymity. Survey questions contained no 
identifying data that could link the student to the survey. Each student received a blank cover sheet and was 
instructed to use this sheet to cover their answers while completing the survey. After finishing the survey, students 
were instructed to place it into the individual manila envelope provided, and seal the envelope. Students were 
instructed not to write their name or any other identifying information on the survey or the booklet. The blank 
cover sheets were discarded. At the end of the survey period, class administrators were instructed to take all the 
surveys in sealed envelopes (complete or incomplete) to the survey coordinator in the school. The survey 
coordinators packaged the student surveys still in their sealed envelopes into shipping cartons and returned them to 
ARC using a postage paid mailing label. 
Surveys were administered during the month of February 2002. ARC collected and scanned the surveys 
from February through May 2002. Altogether, data were collected from 142 of the 172 schools agreeing to 


participate, giving a school response rate of 83%. The 142 schools represented 89 school districts and 59 counties. 
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A total of 12,344 students participated in the survey, giving a student response rate of 36%, assuming that 
all 34,180 surveys mailed to schools were offered to students for completion. Of the returned surveys, 402 were 
discarded because students admitted to being untruthful in filling out the survey. Criteria for discarding untruthful 
surveys were the following: students answered that they had used a fake drug called derbisol in both their lifetime 
and in the past 30 days; students reported using four or more drugs 40 or more times in the past 30 days; or students 
reported to be in any grade other than 6, 8, 10, or 12. This left a total of 11,942 surveys to be used for analysis. 

After the surveys were scanned, a dataset was generated. Logic checks were run on the data to exclude 


careless, invalid, or untruthful responses including those surveys fitting the exclusion criteria outlined above. 


F) Data Analysis 

ATOD Use 

Prevalence rates for each substance were calculated by dividing the number of participants indicating any 
use by the total number of participants in the given category who responded to the question. Confidence levels of 
95% were calculated using these proportions. The proportion of heavy or frequent users was determined as those 
students who indicated drinking 5 or more drinks in a row of alcohol; smoking more than five cigarettes per day; 
and using an illicit drug 3 or more times in the past 30 days. Chi-square tests were run to determine if there was a 
Statistically significant relationship (p < 0.01) between substance use and gender, grade, or the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, Office of Rural Health Policy’s Metropolitan Statistical Area Method (MSA) 
classification (i.e. rural/urban). 

Violent/Delinquent behaviors 

Prevalence estimates for violent/delinquent behaviors were calculated by dividing the number of 
participants indicating the behavior at least once during the past 12 months by the total number of participants in 
the given category who responded to the question. Chi-square tests were run to determine if there was a 
statistically significant relationship (p < 0.01) between violent/delinquent behavior and gender, grade, or 
urban/rural MSA classification. 

Risk and protective factors 

Each risk and protective factor is based on an individual’s responses to multiple questions (Table 2). For 
both the risk and protective factors, the items are scored so that a large value is indicative of having the factor. 
Some questions are worded such that reverse scoring of items is needed. To determine the presence of the risk or 
protective factor, the responses to the relevant questions are averaged together, and if the average of those 
responses exceeds the median score (the median of the values for all possible responses), then presence of the risk 
or protective factor is indicated. The prevalence estimates for the risk and protective factors represent the 


proportion of participants having the risk or protective factor. 
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For each risk factor, logistic regression models were built in order to predict the probability of substance 
use in the past 30 days using each of the 4 substance categories in the survey. The resulting odds ratio is the odds 
of using the substance for students with the risk factor divided by the odds of using the substance for those 
students without the risk factor. Therefore, an odds ratio of 1 indicates there is no difference in the odds of using 
the substance with respect to that risk factor, and an odds ratio > 1 indicates the odds of using are higher for the 
students with that risk factor. Any interval that contains the value 1 would suggest that the associated risk factor is 
not a significant predictor of the probability of using the substance. 

For each protective factor, logistic regression models were built in order to predict the probability of NOT 
using the substance in the past 30 days. A resulting odds ratio > 1 would indicate that the odds of NOT using the 
substance are higher for students with the given protective factor. As with the risk factors, a 95% confidence 
interval for the odds ratio that does not contain the value 1 would suggest that the given protective factor is a 


significant predictor of the probability of NOT using the substance. 
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Table 2 Risk and Protective Factor Scales and Variables 


COMMUNITY DOMAIN 
Risk Factors 


Description Questionnaire items 


Low neighborhood This scale describes the extent to which students feel a part of their 85, 87 
attachment neighborhood (whether they feel that what they do makes a 
difference) 
@mmunity disorganization This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which 89a-d, 95 
people in the community take part in decisions or processes that 
affect their lives 


mobility. homes or schools 

mobilit move in and out of their neighborhood 

wae eat 
drug use regarding substance use 

use regarding substance use 

drugs alcohol, drugs, or firearms 


Protective Factors 


This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent of 
conventional involvement opportunities to participate in community activities. 

is scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent of rewards 
involvement. for positive participation in community activities. 
SCHOOL DOMAIN 


Risk Factors 
Name Description Questionnaire items 


school, perception of their own grades compared to those of others) 
important and meaningful 

School absenteeism This scale describes the extent to which students reported being 
absent from school 


Protective Factors 
Name Description Questionnaire items 


Opportunities for positive This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which they | 15, 16, 18, 19, 24 
involvement had opportunities to participate in school activities. 

Rewards for conventional This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which they | 17, 21, 22 
involvement were rewarded for positive participation in school activities 

FAMILY DOMAIN 


Risk Factors 
Name Description Questionnaire items 


oversight and rulemaking 109,123, 125 
caught by parents if they behaved inappropriately 

















Family Conflict This scale describes students’ perceptions of conflict within the 103, 106, 124 
family 
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Risk Factors 


behavior antisocial behavior among siblings and other family members 
toward drug use parents approve of their children’s substance use 


[a-c] 
Parental attitudes favorable | This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which 100[d-f] 
toward antisocial behavior parents approve of their children’s antisocial behaviors. 


Protective Factors 


This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which they 
involvement have opportunities to participate in family activities 
involvement are rewarded by their family for positive activities 
PEER - INDIVIDUAL DOMAIN 
Risk Factors 


Name 
Rebelliousness. This scale describes the extent of rebelliousness (e.g., ignoring rules) | 32, 35, 47 


use substances and participating in problem behaviors at an early age 
Early initiation of antisocial | This scale describes the extent to which students began participating 
behavior in problem behaviors at an early age 


] 
i] 
Impulsiveness. This scale describes the extent of impulsiveness (e.g., not thinking 48, 49, 50, 51 
before acting, switching from one activity to another) 
] 
] 








O[a-d 
0 [e-1 
Ol 
Favorable attitudes toward This scale describes the extent to which students believed that 31[b-e 
antisocial behavior participating in antisocial behaviors was acceptable 
Attitudes favorable toward This scale describes the extent to which students believed that using | 31[f-1] 
drug use substances was acceptable 
9[ 
2[a-d 
1[ 
7 


with substance use 
involvement were rewarded by their peers for participating in antisocial behaviors 
Interaction with antisocial This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which 
peers their friends participated in antisocial behaviors. 

or did things that were dangerous 


Protective Factors 


Name 
Social skills This scale describes the extent to which students displayed social 42, 43, 44, 45 
skills (e g, being able to say “no” to friends, listening to parents) 


Belief in the moral order This scale describes the extent to which students believed in moral 33, 34, 36, 46 
order (e g, telling the truth even if it got them in trouble, thinking 
that cheating is acceptable) 


Friends’ substance use This scale describes students’ perceptions of the extent to which 29[a-d] 
their friends used alcohol or drugs 


i 





Antisocial behavior This scale describes the extent to which students have been involved | 40[a-d, f-h] 
in antisocial behaviors, such as being suspended from school, 
stealing, or fighting 
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G) Participant Demographics 

Table 3 presents the region, race, gender and grade of the survey respondents. As noted above, rural and 
urban categories are based on categories defined by the MSA classification. Racial groups consisting of less than 
4% of the total survey respondents are collapsed into a single category for the remainder of this report due to their 
small numbers. Students were asked to indicate all applicable racial/ethnic categories which best describes them. 
Less than 6%, or 817, students indicated that they were more than more than one race. The majority of these 
students reported to be White and Hispanic or Latino (332), or White and American Indian or Alaskan Native 


(205). The proportions of each racial/ethic category are presented in Figure 1. 


Table 3 Demographic Characteristics of the 2002 Missouri Student Survey Respondents 











Number Percentage 
[Total Respondents 11942 100% 
Region 
Central 1726 14.5% 
Eastern 1597 13.4% 
Northwest 5307 44.4% 
Southeast 2038 17.1% 
Southwest 1274 10.7% 
MSA Classification 
Rural 4776 40.0% 
Urban 7166 60.0% 
Grade 
6 2643 22.1% 
8 3555 29.8% 
10 3353 28.1% 
12 2183 18.3% 
Missing 208 1.7% 
Gender 
Female 6442 53.9% 
Male 5226 43.8% 
Missing 274 2.3% 
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Figure 1 Racial/Ethnic Characteristics reported by 2002 Missouri Student Survey Respondents 





B White 
B Black 


DO Hispanic 


@ Multiple Race* 


B American Indian/ Alaskan 
Native 


BG Asian 


B Native Hawaiian or Pacific 
Islander 


* Students had option of identifying all applicable racial categories. 
Percentages for race do not include missing responses. 


H) 


Limitations of the data 


The data obtained by the survey are useful as a snapshot to identify potential targets for prevention 


activities and may represent the most comprehensive information available on substance use and risk and protective 


factors among Missouri students. Caution is necessary, however, when using and interpreting these data. This 


caution is necessary for the following reasons: 


Sampling procedures—while the survey sample attempted to be representative of public school students in 
the state as a whole, factors such as the size and geographic location of districts that eventually participated 
precluded representativeness. 

Possibility of self-selection bias—requiring parental consent for and permitting students to opt out of 
participation in the survey may have introduced bias in the data based on the characteristics of those 
students who had permission and participated. 

School population not representative of all Missouri adolescents—certain populations of adolescents will 
not be represented by these data (i.e. dropouts, homeless and runaway youths, institutionalized youth, youth 
in private and specialized schools). 

Self report—it should be noted that this survey is a self-report instrument and, while the confidential nature 
of the survey is explained at length, students may answer questions in a manner that they believe is 
desirable. Students might also have difficulty recalling specific information (i.e. parental education, age of 
first substance use). 

Level of Measurement - The Missouri 2002 student survey collects information on initiation of drug use 
using ordered categories for the variable age. It is important to note that the use of "ordered categories" 


results in averages that are not as precise as when the exact values are included in the database. For 
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1) 


example, when a student answers 10 or younger for age of first use of marijuana, it is impossible to 
determine the exact age for initiation for the respective student. Instead, this report accounts for an 
approximate age the average student would have first engaged in drug use. 

It is important to note that this study made no attempt to report on confounding factors that can help explain 
observed differences among subgroups (e.g. race, gender, age). For example, the cross-sectional nature of 
the data limits the capability to infer if differences in race/ethnicity groups are also associated with 
socioeconomic status. However, the data presented in this report are useful for indicating demographic 
subgroups with relatively high (or low) rates of antisocial behavior and substance use, regardless of what 
the underlying reasons for those differences might be. 

Data comparison issues 


Due to the changes in consent procedures, comparisons cannot be made between the 2000 and 2002 school 


survey data. The type of consent used essentially changes the sampling procedure, and most certainly provides us 


with information from groups of responding students that can be quite different. For instance, 48% of 2002 survey 


respondents reported receiving mostly A’s in the past year. This is a full 11% higher than the 2000 survey 


respondents who reported receiving mostly A’s in the past year. The 2004 Missouri Student Survey will use the 


same active parental consent process as the 2002 survey and will provide better opportunities for data comparison. 


Data comparison between the Missouri 2002 Student Survey and other national level surveys is 


problematic due to the differences in populations covered, sampling, and data collection methods. However, 


keeping in mind these differences, the findings from this study can provide useful insights on the similarities and 


differences of health risk behaviors at the state and national levels. Currently, the U.S. Department of Health and 


Human Services sponsors three major surveys that provide data on substance use among youth: 


1) The Monitoring the Future Survey (MTF), conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for 
Social Research and funded by the National Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA), is designed to measure 
8", 10", and 12" grade students’ behaviors and attitudes toward drug use. The MTF survey and the 
Missouri 2002 Student Survey use the same measures to determine ATOD use among youth. A 
limitation of the MTF survey is that it does not provide comparison data for 6" graders. An overview of 
key findings is available at http://monitoringthefuture.org/pubs/monographs/overview2001.pdf 

2) The National Household Survey on Drug Abuse (NHSDA), sponsored by the Substance Abuse and 





Mental Health Services Administration, is the primary source of statistical information on illicit drug 
use in the U.S. population 12 years of age and older. NHSDA findings for 2000 are available at 


http://www.drugabusestatistics.samhsa. gov. 
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3) The Youth Risk Behavior Survey (YRBS), part of the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention's 
Youth Risk Behavior Surveillance System, tracks 9", 10", 11" and 12" graders’ illicit drug use and 
attitudes towards drugs. YRBS is also designed to measure a variety of health risk behaviors, including 
injury related and sexual behaviors. Findings from the 1999 YRBS are available at 


http://www.cdc.gow/nccdphp/dash/yrbs/index.htm. 
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III. Prevalence of Alcohol, Tobacco and Illicit Drug Use Among Missouri Students 

This chapter presents data about the use of tobacco, alcohol, and illegal substances among, 6", st 10" and 
12" grade students in Missouri’s public schools. To determine the characteristics of students who were using 
alcohol, tobacco, and other drugs, the report looks at each prevalence category separately, by gender, MSA 


classification, race/ethnicity, age, and grade in school. 


A) Age of First Use 

Several studies show that early initiation of drug use correlates highly with risk and protective factors in 
different domains, such as academic failure and history of anti-social behavior (CSAP, 1997). The Missouri 2002 
student survey collected information on initiation of drug use by asking students how old they were when they first: 
smoked marijuana; had more than a sip or two of alcohol; began drinking alcoholic beverages regularly; and 
smoked a cigarette. The questions were asked using ordered categories thus the resulting averages are not as precise 
as when the exact values are included in the database (See Limitations of the Data — Section IT). Overall, the 
average student reported smoking their first cigarette when they were 12 years of age and having their first sip of 
alcohol between ages of 12 and13. Furthermore, students were relatively older when they first used marijuana (13- 
14 years old) and began to drink alcohol regularly (14-15 years old). Tables 5 and 6 provide further detail on 


initiation of drug use by demographic breakdown. 


B) Alcohol 

Lifetime Alcohol Use 

As shown in Table 4, 54.5% of surveyed students reported ever having had a drink of alcohol in their life 
(lifetime use), beyond just a few sips of alcohol. The highest rates of lifetime alcohol use were reported in the 
Southeast (60.5%) and Central (59.7%) regions and the lowest in the Northwest region (50.4%). Males (56.3%) 
were more likely to report lifetime alcohol use than females (53.2%) and Hispanics (59.2%) were more likely to 
report such use than students in the other racial/ethnic categories. Rates of drinking among rural students were 
reported as 6.4% higher than their urban counterparts. 

As would be expected, prevalence of lifetime alcohol use increased by grade categories. The largest 
increase in reported use levels was between the 6" and 8" grades (25.3% increase). The rise in reported use levels 
between 8" and 10" grades (21%) was almost as great. The higher rates of lifetime alcohol use with increased 
grade may reflect increased opportunities to try alcohol or favorable norms toward drinking alcohol (parental and 
peer). Nevertheless, these rates by grade level indicate that almost 80% of Missouri students have tried alcohol by 


the time they complete the 12" grade, despite the fact that the sale of alcohol to minors is illegal. 
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Past month Alcohol Use 

As shown in Table 4, approximately 29% of surveyed students had consumed at least one drink in the past 
month prior to the survey (i.e. currently used alcohol). Other results show similar trends to the rates of lifetime use 
with slightly higher rates among males (31%) than females (28.1%), highest rates of past month alcohol use among 
Hispanics (34%), and highest regional rates of past month alcohol use in the Southeast (33.5%) and Central 
(33.6%) regions. Rates of past month alcohol use also indicate increased usage with increased grade level. It is 
worth noting that approximately 44% of students in the 10" and 12" grades reported drinking alcohol in the past 
month. 

Age of 1" Use of Alcohol 

Table 5 presents data from on the age students first tried more than a few sips of alcohol. A full 42% of 
the surveyed student population reported that they had never tried alcohol. The largest age category reported for 
age of first alcohol use was in the category "10 or younger", meaning that 14% of the surveyed students tried more 
than a few sips of alcohol before the age of 11. This finding for age of first use is consistent across racial/ethnic 
groups, regions, and urban and rural areas. Males reported using alcohol at age 10 or younger 6.3% more often 
than females. 

It is interesting to note the change of this trend across grade level categories. There is great variation in 
reported age of first use when broken out by grade. While 6" (16.9%) and 8" (17.2%) graders did report the 
highest rate of age of first use at 10 or younger, 10" and 12" graders reported highest in the ages categories "14-16" 
(14.6-16.0%), closer to their present ages. There are several possible explanations for this variance. One is that 
students could be initiating alcohol use at a younger age now than they were 2-3 years ago. A more likely 
explanation is that younger youth define initiation of alcohol use differently than older youth. For instance, a 6" 
grader may see several sips of alcohol as their first “use” of alcohol while a 10" grader may not deem this same 
amount of alcohol significant enough to be relevant to answer this survey question (i.e. “more than a few sips”). 
Additionally, students who are heavy users of alcohol and/or other drugs are more likely to drop out of school. 
Therefore, the 12" grade students responding to the survey may not be representative of the age group. 

Binge drinking 

The prevalence of binge drinking, defined as consuming five or more drinks of alcohol in a row, is 15.9% 
among all surveyed students during the 30 days before the survey. The rate of binge drinking was highest among 
12" graders (30.2%) and among males (18.6%) as shown in Figures 2 and 3. As students increased in grade level, 
so did their rate of reported binge drinking. Two percent of 6" graders, 10.7% of 8" graders, 22.5% of 10" graders 
and 30.2% of 12" graders reported binge drinking in the past 30 days. Students in rural areas reported higher rates 
(18.7%) of binge drinking than did urban students (14%). As with lifetime and past month alcohol use, students in 
the Southeast (19.6%) and Central (19.1%) regions reported the highest rates. 
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Table 4 Prevalence of Alcohol Users in the Lifetime and Past Month 

















Lifetime Past Month 
Demographic Characteristics Percentage 95% Confidence Percentage | 95% Confidence Interval 
Interval 

Total Missouri 54.5 53.5 55.5 29.3 28.4 30.2 
Region 

Central 59.7 57.4 62.0 33.6 31.4 35.8 

Eastern 55.8 53.4 58.2 29.5 27.3 31.7 

Northwest 50.4 49.1 51.7 26.4 25.2 27.6 

Southeast 60.5 58.4 62.6 33.5 31.5 35.5 

Southwest 53.7 51.0 56.4 28.9 26.4 31.4 
Gender 

Female 53.2 52.0 54.4 28.1 27.0 29.2 

Male 56.3 55.0 57.6 31.0 29.7 32.3 
Grade 

6 23.3 21.7 24.9 74 6.4 8.4 

8 48.6 47.0 50.2 23.8 22.4 25.2 

10 69.6 68.0 71.2 39.0 37.3 40.7 

12 778 76.1 79.5 49.0 46.9 51.1 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 54.6 53.6 55.6 29.7 28.8 30.6 

African American 53.5 49.8 57.2 24.5 21.3 27.7 

Hispanic 59.2 55.0 63.4 34.0 30.0 38.0 

Other 52.6 48.2 57.0 23.6 19.9 27.3 
MSA Classification 

Rural 58.4 57.0 59.8 32.1 30.8 33.4 

Urban 52.0 50.8 53.2 27.5 26.5 28.5 
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Table 5 Age of 1“ Use of Alcohol 








Never 10 or 
Response Have younger 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 or older 
Total 42.1 14.0 6.6 TA 8.6 77 7A 43 2.0 
Race/Ethnicity 
White 42.1 13.6 6.5 TA 8.8 8.0 Tad, 43 1.8 
African American 40.9 15.7 TA 6.1 5.9 5.7 5.9 6.5 5.9 
Hispanic 38.3 17.7 7.0 10.4 9.8 5.9 6.0 3.6 1.3 
Other 45.4 15.5 7A 6.5 7.8 6.3 6.1 3.1 1.8 
MSA Classification 
Rural 38.2 15.5 6.9 7.6 9.0 8.2 8.3 4.6 1.8 
Urban 44.6 12.9 6.4 73 8.3 73 6.8 4.1 2.2 
Region 
Central 37.3 15.8 22: 8.8 9.0 79 8.2 43 1.4 
Eastern 41.6 10.7 7A 72 9.2 8.3 8.6 4.2 2.9 
Northwest 45.8 13.6 6.2 6.9 TA 6.6 6.8 4.4 2.1 
Southeast 35.9 15.8 6.7 7A 9.9 9.2 8.2 4.7 2.2 
Southwest 43.4 14.4 6.6 76 8.8 8.3 6.2 3.6 1.3 
Grade 
6 71.7 16.9 79 3.1 0.2 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 
8 47.2 17.2 8.8 10.8 12.0 3.9 0.1 0.0 0.0 
10 27.8 12.3 5.3 7.8 12.1 14.6 15.5 4.5 0.2 
12 20.1 7.8 3.4 6.4 ta 12.2 16.0 16.0 10.4 
Gender 
Female 43.7 11.2 6.1 TA 8.8 8.1 8.0 4.7 1.9 
Male 39.8 17.5 he: TA 8.3 7A 6.8 3.8 2.2 
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Figure 2 Prevalence Rates of Binge Drinking by Grade 





Figure 3 Prevalence Rates of Binge Drinking by Gender 
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C) Tobacco 

Lifetime Tobacco Use 

As shown in Table 6, 42% of students surveyed reported ever having used tobacco (i.e. cigarettes, chew, 
snuff, plug, dipping tobacco, or chewing tobacco) in their life (lifetime use). The highest rates of lifetime tobacco 
use were reported in the Southeast (55%) and Southwest (47.1%) regions and the lowest in the Northwest region 
(36.3%). Males (45.1%) were more likely to report lifetime tobacco use than females (39.5%), and Hispanics 
(48.2%) were more likely to report such use than students in the other racial/ethnic categories. Rates of tobacco use 
among rural students were reported as 10.5% higher than their urban counterparts. 

As expected, prevalence of lifetime tobacco use increased by grade categories. The largest increase was 
the use levels between the 6" and 8" grades (20.5% increase), which more than doubled. Between 8" and 10" 
grades, there was a substantial increase of 15.3%, and a 7.4% increase between 10" and 12". The rates of all 
surveyed students (42%) who have tried tobacco indicate that tobacco products are easily accessible despite sales 
being illegal to children and youth under 18 years of age. 

Past month Tobacco Use 

As shown in Table 6, Approximately 17% of students surveyed used tobacco in the 30 days prior to the 
survey (i.e. current tobacco users). This constitutes 41% of the lifetime users, meaning that 41% of those who 
reported ever using tobacco were current users. The highest rates of past month tobacco use were reported in the 
Southeast (23.6%) and Southwest (20.2%) regions, and the lowest rates were reported in the Eastern (14.4%) and 
Northwest (14.8%) regions. Again, males (19.5%) were more likely than females (15.8%), and Hispanics (21.5%) 
were more likely than other ethnicities/races to be current tobacco users. As with lifetime use, past month use 
increased by grade category with less than 4% of 6" graders, and almost 29% of 12"graders, reported past month 


tobacco use. 
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Table 6 Prevalence of Tobacco Users in the Lifetime and Past Month 











Lifetime Past Month 
Demographic Characteristics Percentage 95% Confidence Percentage 95% Confidence Interval 
Interval 

Total Missouri 42.0 41.0 43.0 17.4 16.7 18.1 
Region 

Central 44.1 41.8 46.4 19.1 17.2 21.0 

Eastern 38.0 35.6 40.4 14.4 12.7 16.1 

Northwest 36.3 35.0 37.6 14.8 13.8 15.8 

Southeast 55.0 52.8 D2 23.6 21.8 25.4 

Southwest 47.1 44.4 49.8 20.2 18.0 22.4 
Gender 

Female 39.5 38.3 40.7 15.8 14.9 16.7 

Male 45.1 43.8 46.4 19.5 18.4 20.6 
Grade 

6 17.3 15.9 18.7 3.5 2.8 4.2 

8 37.8 36.2 39.4 13.7 12.6 14.8 

10 53.1 51.4 54.8 24.5 23.0 26.0 

12 60.5 58.4 62.6 28.9 27.0 30.8 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 41.7 40.7 42.7 17.8 17.0 18.6 

African American 41.3 37.6 45.0 12.0 9.6 14.4 

Hispanic 48.2 44.0 52.4 21.5 18.0 25.0 

Other 41.6 37.3 45.9 14.1 11.0 17.2 
MSA Classification 

Rural 48.3 46.9 49.7 20.6 19.5 21.7 

Urban 37.8 36.7 38.9 15.3 14.5 16.1 


Age of 1 Use of Tobacco 

Table 7 presents data from students on the age they first tried smoking tobacco. A full 57.9% of the 
surveyed student population reported that they had never tried cigarettes. (It should be noted that cigarette smoking 
is defined as any use at all even if this means only one puff from a cigarette.) The largest age category reported for 
age of first tobacco smoking was in the 10 or younger (12.9%) category. This finding for age of first use was 
consistent across ethnicities/racial groups, regions, and urban and rural areas. Males reported using cigarettes at 
age 10 or younger 3.4% more than females. 

Unlike alcohol this trend remained consistent across all but the 12" grade. Of the percentage of youth who 
reported first smoking tobacco before age 11, there are 10.7% 6" of graders, 14.7% of 8" graders, and 14.9% of 10" 
graders. On the other hand, the 12" grade rates of initiation of cigarette use were relatively steady across all age 
categories. A small 12" grade sample size (2,183), drop out rates, or changes in norms surrounding smoking could 


account for this difference. 
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Table 7 Age of 1‘ Use of Tobacco 








Never 10 or 
Response Have _ younger 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 or older 
Total 57.9 12.9 6.6 6.7 6.0 4.3 2.9 1.7 1.0 
Race/Ethnicity 
White 58.5 12.4 6.3 6.8 5.9 44 3.0 1.7 1.0 
African American 54.9 14.3 7.0 7.0 6.2 3.9 2.8 2.5 1.6 
Hispanic 50.1 15.3 10.2 7.8 7.9 4.9 2.3 1.1 0.4 
Other 58.1 18.1 7A 5.1 5.3 3.7 1.2 0.6 0.4 
MSA Classification 
Rural 52.2 15.7 7.8 71 5.7 5.1 3.4 1.9 1.0 
Urban 61.6 11.1 5.7 6.5 6.2 3.8 2.6 1.5 1.0 
Region 
Central 56.1 13.8 7A 6.7 5.4 5.4 3.0 1.4 0.9 
Eastern 60.0 8.4 6.1 7.8 7.8 4.8 2.7 1.6 0.9 
Northwest 63.6 11.7 5.4 5.6 5.3 3.2 2.5 1.6 1.1 
Southeast 45.4 17.4 8.9 8.4 6.7 5.8 4.1 2.3 1.1 
Southwest 53.9 15.2 7.1 75 6.6 4.5 2.8 1.7 0.7 
Grade 
6 83.3 10.7 45 1.5 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
8 62.2 14.7 7A 7.7 6.3 1.7 0.0 0.0 0.0 
10 45.9 14.9 7.6 8.2 8.5 73 5.9 1.6 0.1 
12 38.7 9.6 6.2 9.3 8.8 9.4 6.5 6.5 5.1 
Gender 
Female 59.0 11.4 6.4 6.7 6.3 4.3 3.2 1.6 1.1 
Male 56.3 14.8 6.7 6.9 5.8 4.4 25 1.8 0.9 


Heavy smoking 


Figures 4 and 5 display the prevalence of heavy smoking by grade and gender. The prevalence of heavy 


smoking, defined as smoking more than 5 cigarettes per day, among all surveyed students during the 30 days before 


the survey was 4%. The rate of heavy smoking was highest among 12" graders (8.9%) and among males (4.6%) as 


shown in Figures 1 and 2. As student’s grade level decreased so did their reported rate of heavy smoking. Students 


in rural areas reported higher rates (4.9%) of heavy smoking than did urban students (3.5%). As with lifetime and 


past month tobacco use, students in the Southeast (5.7%) and Southwest (4.1%) regions reported the highest rates 


of heavy smoking. 
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Figure 4 Prevalence Rates of Heavy Smoking by Grade 
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Figure 5 Prevalence Rates of Heavy Smoking by Gender 
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D) Speed, Amphetamines, Methamphetamines 

Lifetime Use 

Table 8 shows the prevalence of lifetime and past month speed, amphetamine, and methamphetamine use 
among surveyed students. Typically, these drugs are grouped with other illicit drugs. However, the increased 
numbers of clandestine methamphetamine lab seizures and substance abuse treatment admissions due to 
methamphetamine addiction lead to the conclusion that this illicit drug has become a significant problem in 
Missouri. For this reason, speed, amphetamine, and methamphetamine are being addressed independent of other 
illicit drugs. 

Approximately 5% of surveyed students reported having used these substances in their lifetime. The 
highest rates of lifetime speed, amphetamine and methamphetamine use were reported in the Southwest (2.7%) and 
Southeast (2.2%) regions. Rural (5.6%) areas reported higher lifetime use than did urban (4.5%) areas. 
Interestingly, unlike all other substances, female (5.2%) students were more likely than male (4.7%) students to 
report use of speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamines. Also unlike other substances, usage did not increase 
with grade level but was the highest among 10" graders (7.9%). Hispanics (6.3%) and Whites (5.1%) reported the 
highest usage, and African Americans (2.6%) the lowest. 

Past month Use 

A total of 1.8%, approximately 215 of surveyed students reported speed, amphetamines, and 
methamphetamine use in the past 30 days (current use). The highest rates of current use were reported in the 
Southeast (6.5%) and Southwest (6.6%) regions and the lowest in the Eastern (4.1%) region. Rural areas reported 
the same current use as urban areas (1.8%). Unlike lifetime use, female (1.7%) students were less likely than male 
(1.9%) students to report use of speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamines. Usage was highest among 10" and 
12" graders (both 2.7%). Hispanics (2.5%) reported current usage almost 2 times higher than all other racial/ethnic 


categories. 
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Table 8 Prevalence of Speed, Amphetamines, Methamphetamines Users - Lifetime and Past Month 











Lifetime Past Month 

Demographic Percentage 95% Confidence Percentage 95% Confidence Interval 
Characteristics Interval 
Total Missouri 4.9 4.5 5.3 1.8 1.5 2.1 
Region 

Central 5.7 4.6 6.8 1.7 1.1 2.3 

Eastern 3.8 2.9 4.7 1.6 1.0 2.2 

Northwest 4.1 3.6 4.6 1.5 1.2 1.8 

Southeast 6.5 5.4 7.6 2.2 1.6 2.8 

Southwest 6.6 5.2 8.0 2.7 1.8 3.6 
Gender 

Female 5.2 4.7 5.7 1.7 1.4 2.0 

Male 4.7 4.1 5.3 1.9 1.5 2.3 
Grade 

6 0.7 0.4 1.0 0.3 0.1 0.5 

8 3.7 3.1 43 1.5 1.1 1.9 

10 79 7.0 8.8 2.7 222 3.2 

12 73 6.2 8.4 24 2.0 3.4 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 5.1 4.7 5.5 9 1.6 2.2 

African American 2.6 1.4 3.8 1.1 0.3 1.9 

Hispanic 6.3 4.2 8.4 2:5 1.2 3.8 

Other 4.0 2.3 5.7 1.1 0.2 2.0 
MSA Classification 

Rural 5.6 4.9 6.3 1.8 1.4 2.2 

Urban 4.5 4.0 5.0 1.8 1.5 2.1 


Frequent use of Speed, Amphetamines, and Methamphetamines 

Frequent use of all illicit drugs is defined as using a specific substance 3 or more times in the past 30 days. 
Frequent use by all surveyed students is 0.9%. The highest rates of frequent use were reported in the Southeast 
(1.6%) and Southwest (1.5%) regions. Rural (1%) areas reported similar frequent use as urban (0.9%) areas. 
Female (0.8%) students were less likely than males (1.1%) to report frequent use of speed, amphetamines, and 
methamphetamines. Usage was highest among 10" and 12" graders (both 1.5%). Hispanics (1.2%) reported higher 
rates of frequent usage than other racial/ethnic categories. It should be noted that because of the small numbers of 
students who reported frequent use of speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamines, strong conclusions could not 


be drawn. 
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E) Other illicit drugs 

Lifetime Use 

Table 9 presents the prevalence of lifetime and past month use of other illicit drugs among surveyed 
students. The drugs covered by this category are marijuana, cocaine, inhalants, and hallucinogens. Table 10 shows 
the lifetime and past month use for each illicit drug. Over 3,300 (28.2%) of surveyed students reported having used 
marijuana, cocaine, inhalants, or hallucinogens in their lifetime. The highest rates of lifetime use of these illicit 
drugs were reported in the Eastern (34.6%) and Southwest (31.6%) regions. Urban (28.4%) areas reported slightly 
higher lifetime use than did rural (27.9%) areas. Females (25.8%) were less likely than males (31.4%) to report 
lifetime illicit drug use. Report of usage increased with grade category, with the greatest increases occurring before 
8" and 10" grades (14.3% and 13.1%). Hispanics (36.8%) and African Americans (36.6%) reported the highest 
usage. 

Past month Use 
Nearly 14% of students reported use of marijuana, cocaine, inhalants, or hallucinogens in the past 30 days (current 
use). The highest rates of current use were reported in the Eastern (17.4%) and Southwest (17%) regions and the 
lowest in the Northwest (11.6%) region. Urban and rural areas reported similar rates of current use, 13.8% and 
13.6% respectively. Females (12.4%) were less likely than males (15.5%) to report past month use. Usage was 
highest, and nearly equal, among 10" and 12" graders (19.1% and 19.2%). Hispanics (20.4%) reported the highest 
rates of current illicit drug use. 

Frequent use of Other Illicit Drugs 

Frequent use of illicit drugs, defined as using a specific substance 3 or more times in the past 30 days, was 
reported as 8% by all students. The highest rates of frequent use were reported in the Eastern (11.5%) and 
Southwest (9%) regions. Urban (8.3%) rates were slightly higher than rural (7.6%). Figures 6 and 7 illustrate the 
prevalence of frequent use by grade and gender. Females (6.5%) were less likely than males (10%) to report 
frequent use. Frequent use was highest, and nearly equal among 10" and 12" graders (12.3% and 12.6%). 


Hispanics (13.5%) reported the highest rates of frequent illicit drug use. 
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Table 9 Prevalence of Other Illicit Drug Use in the Lifetime and Past Month 











Lifetime Past Month 
Demographic Characteristics Percentage 95% Confidence Percentage 95% Confidence Interval 
Interval 

Total Missouri 28.2 27.3 29.1 13.7 13.0 14.4 
Region 

Central 28.8 26.7 30.9 14.2 12.6 15.8 

Eastern 34.6 32.3 36.9 17.4 15.5 19.3 

Northwest 24.7 23.5 25.9 11.6 10.7 12.5 

Southeast 29.6 27.6 31.6 13.9 12.4 15.4 

Southwest 31.6 29.0 34.2 17.0 14.9 19.1 
Gender 

Female 25.8 24.7 26.9 12.4 11.6 13.2 

Male 31.4 30.1 32.7 15.5 14.5 16.5 
Grade 

6 9.5 8.4 10.6 5.1 43 5.9 

8 23.8 22.4 25.2 11.3 10.3 12.3 

10 36.9 35.3 38.5 19.1 17.8 20.4 

12 43.1 41.0 45.2 19.2 17.5 20.9 
Race/Ethnicity 

White 27.2 26.3 28.1 13.3 12.6 14.0 

African American 36.6 33.0 40.2 16.1 13.4 18.8 

Hispanic 36.8 32.7 40.9 20.4 17.0 23.8 

Other 27.3 23.4 31.2 12.9 9.9 15.9 
MSA Classification 

Rural 27.9 26.6 29.2 13.6 12.6 14.6 

Urban 28.4 27.4 29.4 13.8 13.0 14.6 


Table 10 Prevalence of Use of Illicit Drugs in Lifetime and Past Month 











Lifetime Past Month 
Substance Used Percentage 95% Confidence Percentage 95% Confidence Interval 
Interval 

Marijuana 21.8 21.1 22.5 10.2 9.7 10.7 
Inhalants 10.8 10.2 11.4 3.8 3.5 4.1 
Cocaine 3.8 3.5 4.1 1.3 1.1 1.5 
LSD or Other Psychedelics 3.8 3.5 4.1 1.3 1.1 1.5 
Speed, Amphetamines, or Meth 4.9 4.5 5.3 1.8 1.6 2.0 
Other Illegal Drugs 10.4 9.9 10.9 4.1 3.7 4.5 
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Figure 6 Prevalence Rates of Frequent Use of Other Illicit Drugs by Grade 





Figure 7 Prevalence Rates of Frequent Use of Other Illicit Drugs by Gender 
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Summary 

Chi-square tests were employed to determine if a relationship existed between these demographic 
indicators and the prevalence rates of substance use (Appendix A, Table 1). Due to the large sample size, 
significance was measured with a p value of .01. As would be expected, significant relationships did exist (p>.01) 
for all substances and grade categories in lifetime and past month use, as well as frequent and heavy use. Urban 
and rural differences were found to be significant (p>.01) for lifetime and past month use of tobacco and alcohol, 
including binge drinking. Results also showed a relationship between rural/urban classification and lifetime speed, 
amphetamines, and methamphetamine use indicating significantly higher usage in rural areas. Differences between 
male and female students demonstrated significantly (p>.01) higher rates among males for lifetime, past month, and 
heavy use of all substances, with the exception of speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamine use, where females 
were slightly higher. Relationships between races were not analyzed due to uneven sample sizes. Because the use 
of large sample sizes is likely to distort significance levels, caution should be exercised when interpreting these 
relationships. 

Alcohol, tobacco, and marijuana were the most commonly used substances among Missouri students in 
grades 6, 8, 10, and 12. The use of these substances steadily increased as grade level increased. The majority of 
students (54.5%) reported using alcohol in their lifetime, and 29.3% reported using it in the 30 days prior to the 
survey. Additionally, 15.9% of students reported binge drinking behavior in the month before the survey, and the 
majority of students who had tried alcohol did so before the age of 11 (24.1%). Current use of tobacco was 
reported by 17.4% of students, and current marijuana use by 10.2%. Relatively large numbers of students reported 
using “other” illicit drugs. It should be noted that recently popular drugs (i.e. Ecstasy, Rohypnol, GHB, Ketamine) 
among adolescents would most likely be included in this other illicit drug category. 

The data in this chapter presents an overall view of the prevalence of alcohol, tobacco and other drug use 
among surveyed students. This information can be used to target intervention efforts at students most likely to use 
substances (10" and 12" graders), and prevention efforts at younger students before they begin experimenting with 
ATOD use (6" graders). While the information is useful for providing insight into student attitudes and behavior, 
all youth in this age range may not be equally accessible for intervention and prevention efforts because students 
with substance abuse problems have often dropped out of school. Likewise, students with substance abuse 


problems still in school may be less willing to participate in a voluntary survey. 
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IV. Prevalence Of Antisocial Behaviors Among Missouri Students 
This chapter presents data about antisocial (violent and delinquent) behaviors among Missouri's 6th, 8th, 
10th, and 12th grade students. Delinquent behaviors assessed in this study include belonging to a gang, being drunk 
or high at school, being suspended from school, stealing or trying to steal a motor vehicle, selling illegal drugs, and 
having been arrested. Violent behaviors include attacking others with the intent to seriously hurt them, carrying a 
handgun, and taking a handgun to school. Prevalence rates are determined by using the proportion of Missouri 
youth involved in one or more antisocial behaviors in the past 12 months. Table 4.1 displays prevalence of anti- 


social behaviors based on gender, grade, race/ethnicity, and urban/rural classifications. 


A) Delinquent Behaviors 

Been suspended from school 

Past research shows that the risk of dropping out and engaging in violent behaviors becomes greater once a 

student has been suspended or expelled from school (Brumbarger & Brook, 1999; Wagner, 1991). Overall, 7% of 
Missouri students reported having been suspended from school during the year prior to the survey. African 
American youth reported the highest frequency of school suspension (21%) as compared with 6% of Whites, and 
9% of Hispanic youth. Males also showed higher prevalence rates than females (11% versus 4%). 

Sold illegal drugs 

Approximately 5% of students reported that they sold illegal drugs in the past year. The prevalence of this 
behavior varied considerably by grade, gender, and race/ethnicity. Less than 1% of 6th graders reported selling 
illegal drugs compared to approximately 9% of 12th graders. Self- report rates for selling illegal drugs were twice 
as common among males as females (7% versus 3%). Of the Missouri students reporting being involved in the sale 
of illegal drugs, 4% were White, 7% were African American, 8% were Hispanic, and 4% were another race. 

Stole or tried to steal motor vehicle 

Two percent of Missouri students reported that they either stole or tried to steal a motor vehicle in the past 
12 months. This behavior varied little by grade, gender, and urban/rural classification. 

Been arrested 

Overall, 4% of Missouri students reported that they had been arrested in the year prior to the survey. This 
behavior varied little by urban/rural classification, but was three times as common among males as females (6% 
versus 2%). Percentages of students reporting having been arrested in the past 12 months also increased with the 
grade of the student (1% for 6" graders versus 6% for 12" graders). Self- report rates for being arrested in the past 


12 months were more common among African Americans than Whites (7% versus 3%). 
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Drunk or high at school 

Approximately 1 out of 10 Missouri students (11%) reported having been drunk or high at school in the 
past 12 months. The prevalence rate of those reporting being drunk or high at school was relatively low for 6" 
graders (1%), but increased dramatically for 12" graders (19%). Again, this behavior was more prevalent among 
males than females (13 % versus 9%). 

Belonged to a gang 

Research has found that gang membership intensifies delinquent behavior (Batin-Pearson, Thornberry, 
Hawkins, & Krohn, 1998). Specifically, associating with delinquent peers and participating in gangs contributes to 
juvenile delinquency and violent behavior. Overall, 4.5% of Missouri students reported belonging to a gang in the 
past 12 months. This behavior was more prevalent among African Americans (14.3%) than Whites (3.6%) or 
Hispanics (9.6%). While 8th graders (6%) were more likely to report participating in a gang than any other grades, 
it is important to note that the underlying definition of “belonging to a gang” may have different meanings across 
grades. For example, the definition of gang membership for a 8th grader is probably qualitatively different from 


that of a 12th grader. 


B) Violent Behavior 

Attacked someone with the idea of seriously hurting them 

Around 10% of Missouri’s youth indicated that they had attacked another person with the intent to harm in 
the past 12 months. The rate of this behavior increased from 7% in the 6" grade, to almost 12% in the 10" grade, 
and then declined to 10% in the 12" grade. With regard to ethnicity/race, self-reports of attacking someone with the 
intention of hurting them were the highest among African Americans and Hispanics (18% and 14%, respectively). 
The overall prevalence of this behavior was greater for males than for females (14% versus 7%, respectively). 


Carried a handgun 


Researchers consistently find that the most common weapons used in cases of juvenile homicides are 
firearms, especially handguns (Sickmund, Snyder, & Poe-Yamagata, 1997). Previous research also indicates that 
reasons for gun ownership are significantly related to involvement in violent behaviors (Lizotte, Tesoriero, 
Thornberry, & Krohn, 1994). In Missouri, strict laws prohibit anyone less than 21 years of age from owning a 
handgun. This may account for the low percentage of Missouri students (2%) who reported carrying a handgun. 
The prevalence of carrying a handgun in the past year varied little across grade, race/ethnicity, and rural/urban 
classification. The rates, however, varied by gender; approximately 4% of males reported carrying a handgun in the 


past year, while less than 1% of females reported engaging in the same behavior. 
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Taken a handgun to school 
Less than 1% of Missouri students reported taking a handgun to school. “Taking a handgun to school” is one of the 
antisocial behaviors that appears to be unrelated to gender, grade, race/ethnicity, and rural/urban classification. This 


behavior had a prevalence rate of approximately 1% or less across all cohorts. 


Figure 8 Prevalence of Antisocial Behaviors 
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Table 11 Prevalence Of Delinquent And Violent Behavior In The Past Year Among Missouri Students 

















Grade Gender MSA Race 
Classification 
Other 
TOTAL 6th 8th 10th 12th Male Female Urban Rural White African Hispanic Races 
American 
Suspended from school 75 46 84 84 8.0 11.5 4.2 ei) 75 6.4 20.8 9.3 8.2 
Carried a handgun 2 10 24 21 24 34] 0.7 1.7 2 1.7 3.5 44 4.9 
Sold illegal drugs 4.8 0.3 33 74 8.8 7.0 3.1 5.4 3.8 4.5 75 8.1 4.1 
Stolen motor vehicle 2 0.8 24 24 2.0 2.8 1.3 2.0 1.9 1.8 3.3 4.2 1.4 
Been Arrested 3.8 10 3.7 48 6.1 5.6 2.4 3.9 Su, 3.5 7.2 4.8 5.4 
Attacked someone 10 6.6 10.9 11.7 10.3 13.8 7.0 9.5 10.9 9.0 18.5 14.3 14.5 
Been drunk or high at school ~—_ 11.1 15 7.9 16.9 18.9 13.1 9.5 10.6 11.7 10.9 11.1 14.9 10.4 
Taken a handgun to school 0.3 0.1 03 O23 0.7 0.7 0.1 0.4 0.3 0.2 1.6 0.6 0.6 
Belonged to a gang 4.5 49 60 34 45 5.7 3.6 4.6 44 3.6 14.3 9.6 9.9 
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Summary 

Overall, around 26% of Missouri students surveyed reported engaging in at least one 
antisocial behavior (delinquent and/or violent behaviors) in the past 12 months. A little more than 
one in five (22%) of Missouri students reported they had engaged in at least one of the delinquent 
behaviors in the past year. As would be expected, the rates for violent behavior were lower; 
approximately 1 in 10 (11%) students reported engaging in at least one violent behavior in the 
past year. 

The most common delinquent behavior reported was being drunk or high at school 
(11%), followed by being suspended from school (7%), selling illegal drugs (5%), belonging to a 
gang (4.5%), being arrested (4%), and stealing or trying to steal a motor vehicle (2%). On the 
other hand, students were less likely to engage in violent behaviors. Ten percent of Missouri 
students reported attacking someone with intent to harm, 2% reported carrying a handgun other 
than for hunting, and less than 1% reported taking a handgun to school. 

Research has found that prevalence rates of anti-social behavior vary significantly 
according to gender/age, ethnicity/race, and urban/rural classification (e.g. Chaiken, 1998; Lafree, 
1995). For instance, both violent and delinquent behaviors are generally more common among 
males than females (Steffensmeier & Allan, 1995). Furthermore, studies measuring antisocial 
behavior consistently demonstrate a positive relationship between age and delinquency 
throughout adolescence. This relationship seems to be present whether the measurement of 
delinquency is drawn from official arrest records or self-reports (Zingraff, Leiter, Myers, & 
Johnsen, 1993; Smith & Thornberry 1995). Although much research has focused on juvenile 
delinquency and violence in urban areas, youth violence has also been found to be significant in 
rural areas (Bachus, 1994; Bachman, 1992). 

Results from the Missouri 2002 Student Survey demonstrate that males were more likely 
to report antisocial behaviors, and prevalence rates tended to increase between grades 6 and 12. 
Furthermore, very few differences were noted between students attending schools in urban areas 
and those attending schools in rural areas. Chi-square tests were employed to determine if a 
relationship existed between these demographic indicators and the prevalence rates of antisocial 
behaviors, as shown in Appendix A, Table 2. The present study found that a significant 
relationship did exist between grade levels and antisocial behaviors (p< .01 for all antisocial 
behaviors). Results from a second analysis also indicated a significant relationship between 
gender and antisocial behaviors (p< .01 for all antisocial behaviors). In addition, chi-square tests 


were conducted to test relationships between the antisocial behaviors and the demographic 
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variable urban/rural classification. Results showed significant relationships (p< .01) between 
urban/rural classifications and the following variables: carried a handgun, attacked someone with 
the intent to harm, and sold illegal drugs. Chi-square tests utilizing race/ethnicity as a variable 
were suppressed due to small and unequal group sizes for selected racial categories, such as 
“other races". Although these significant relationships should be interpreted with caution because 
of the large sample size, in general, the results from the Missouri 2002 Student Survey confirm 
findings reported in the literature. 

It is important to note that conclusions reached about prevalence of antisocial behaviors 
using primarily individual-level self-report data may yield incomplete results. A comprehensive 
analysis, taking into account the community and contextual factors associated with antisocial 
behaviors, is essential for a better understanding of the meaning of these apparent demographic 
differences (e.g. Hawkins, Laub, & Lauritsen, 2000). Additionally, an analysis of prevalence rates 
of antisocial behaviors by demographic characteristics using the Missouri 2002 Student Survey’s 
results must consider the smaller number of surveys completed by non-White students. Finally, 
further generalizations must take into account the fact that this survey does not include students 


who have been expelled or dropped out of school. 
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Figure 9 Prevalence of Selected Antisocial Behaviors in the Past 12 Months By MSA 
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Figure 10 Prevalence of Selected Antisocial Behaviors in the Past 12 Months By Grade 
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Figure 11 Prevalence of Selected Antisocial Behaviors in the Past 12 Months By Gender 
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Figure 12 Prevalence of Selected Antisocial Behaviors in the Past 12 Months By Race/ 
Ethnicity 
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V. Adolescent Risk and Protective Factors 

This chapter presents data about risk and protective factors for adolescent health 
behaviors among students in the state as a whole. Risk and Protective factor scales were 
constructed using Likert scaling practices. Each risk and protective factor scale is calculated as 
the average of response(s) to questions in that scale. Students whose scores place them above the 
numerical midpoint of the scale were considered “at risk” on a given risk factor or “resilient” on a 
given protective factor. For risk scale items, a high value reflects an undesirable attitude or 
behavior. For protective scale items, a high value reflects a desirable attitude or behavior. 

Data are presented in profile tables that display the percentage of students considered at 
risk on each risk factor scale and the percentage of students considered resilient on each 
protective factor scale in each of the domains (i.e., community, school, family, and peer- 
individual) by demographic characteristics. Odds ratio tables display the likelihood of past month 
substance use or non-use in relation to risk and protective factors; and graphs display the 
cumulative effects of risk and protective factors on three types of past month substance use 
(tobacco, alcohol, and any illicit drug). Analyses to assess the cumulative affects of risk factors 
on three types of past-month substance use (i.e. alcohol, tobacco, and illicit drug) clearly showed 
that the greater the number of risk factors, the more likely students were to report substance use. 
Likewise, the cumulative effects of protective factors on substance use show that the greater the 
number of protective factors, the less likely students were to report substance use. 

As in other parts of the report, it is important to remember that generalizations relating to 


particular racial or ethnic groups cannot be made due to small sample size. 


A) Community Factors 

Elements in the community that are associated with risk include seven (7) different 
factors. The first four (4) are associated with stability in the community and are identified as low 
neighborhood attachment, community disorganization, personal transitions and mobility, and 
community transitions and mobility. The last three are associated with the community’s attitudes 
and norms regarding substance use: norms favorable toward drug use, laws favorable toward drug 
use, and perceived availability of drugs. 

Table 12 shows a profile of the percentage of students considered “at risk” or having 
some measure of protection for each community risk and protective factor by demographic 
characteristics: MSA classification of rural/urban, grade level, gender, and race. For the factor 
“low neighborhood attachment,” a total of 19.2% of the Missouri school youths’ scale scores 


were above the midpoint of the scale. We would, therefore, consider these 19.2% of youth to be 
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at risk on this factor. Likewise, we would consider that almost 78% of youth had some resiliency 
based on the factor “opportunities for conventional involvement” in their communities. 

The most important risk factor across all demographic breakdowns was “laws favorable 
toward drug use,” with almost 76% of youth, overall, reported being at risk. “Perceived 
availability of drugs” was rated second highest as a risk factor. 

Some of the more interesting findings of the community factors were: 

e Males and females were similar in risk and resiliency in all factors. 

e Across racial/ethnic categories, there were differences in community risk and protective 
factors with African Americans at higher risk in every category except “laws favorable 
toward drug use.” The differences between African American and White youth were 
more than twice as much in two areas, “community disorganization” and “norms 
favorable toward drug use.” They approached two times as much risk in “low 
neighborhood attachment” and “personal transitions and mobility.” In addition, in 
relation to the protective factor, “opportunities for conventional involvement,” African 
Americans (60%) were less likely to be resilient than Whites (79.5%), Hispanics (70.6%), 
or other ethnicities/races (73.5%). 

e ©The following risk factors increased as students got older, “low neighborhood 
attachment,” “norms favorable toward drug use,” “laws favorable toward drug use,” and 
“perceived availability of drugs.” 

In Appendix A, Table 3, the percentage of student risk and protective factors from each 
region is shown for each of the community factors. Statistically significant differences are 
marked with an asterisk. The factor that stands out in the community factors is “low 
neighborhood attachment,” with a low of 14.4% in the Eastern region compared to the 23.0% in 
the Southeast. 

The community risk factors were all positively related to past-month alcohol and drug 
use (Table 13). This means that students who were at risk on risk factor scales (1.e., above the 
midpoint) were more likely to have used substances in the past 30 days. The strongest 
relationships, by far, were between use of speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamines and 
“norms favorable toward drug use” (15.5 times more likely) and “perceived availability of drugs” 
(almost 12 times more likely). The association was also strong for the likelihood of past-month 
use of alcohol (6 times and almost 6, respectively), tobacco (6.5 and 6, respectively), and other 


illicit drugs (8.5 and almost 8, respectively) on these same two community risk factors. 
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Table 12 Profile of Community Risk and Protective Factors by Demographic Characteristics 














MSA Grade Gender Race 
Classification 

Other 
Community Factor TOTAL Rural Urban 6th 8th 10th 12th Female Male Black Hispanic White Races 
Risk Factors 
Low neighborhood attachment 19.2 21.3 17.9 13.0 20.0 21.4 21.7 19.6 18.9 29.3 25.1 17.8 25.4 
Community disorganization 6.5 9.3 4.6 48 67 7.7 6.0 6.8 6.1 14.2 8.2 5.7 8.5 
Personal transitions and mobility 25.9 24.3 27.0 20.7 27.0 27.8 26.8 26.3 25.4 40.7 34.7 240 35.8 
Community transitions and mobility 25.1 25.7 24.7 26.6 27.3 24.3 21.2 24.8 25.4 32.1 30.3 24.1 31.0 
Norms favorable toward drug use 12.1 13.9 10.8 2.6 8.7 16.9 20.5 11.8 12.4 25.2 14.4 10.9 15.1 
Laws favorable toward drug use 75.5 775 73.0 43.3 73.8 87.6 92.6 74.4 75.4 73.1 75.7 75.3 66.2 
Perceived availability of drugs 42.2 43.1 41.5 6.1 29.1 59.2 78 41.6 43.2 44.6 42.1 42.2 38.7 
Protective Factors 
Opportunities for conventional 
involvement 77.7 779 771.6 76.6 74.9 80.1 79.7 79.3 75.7 60.0 70.6 79.5 73.5 
Rewards for conventional 
involvement 45.6 46.9 44.7 56.9 43.3 42.2 41.9 47.2 43.6 36.9 39.6 46.8 40.5 
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Table 13 Odds Ratios of Community Risk and Protective Factors with Substance Use 











Past Month 
Community Factors Alcohol Tobacco Speed, Amph, Other illicit 
Meth drugs 

Risk Factors 

Low neighborhood attachment 1.595 1.77 1.668 1.998 

Community disorganization 1.708 2.206 3.237 2.769 

Personal transitions and mobility 1.139 1.301 1.547 1.422 

Community transitions and mobility 1.038 1.089 1.059 1.228 

Norms favorable toward drug use 6.022 6.431 15.58 8.436 

Laws favorable toward drug use 5.092 4.811 3.742 4.13 

Perceived availability 5.854 6.039 11.67 7.TAS 
Protective Factors 

Opportunities for conventional involvement 1.119 1.382 1.725 1.564 

Rewards for conventional involvement 1.664 1.72 1.932 2.149 


B) School factors 

The percentage of students who are at risk or resilient on each of the school scales is shown on Table 15. 
The data show: 

e Females were less likely to be at risk on “academic failure” and “little commitment to school” than males, 
but were approximately the same on protective factors. 

e With respect to ethnicity/race, the likelihood was greater that Whites would have less “academic failure” 
than African Americans and Hispanics. Hispanics, however, were more likely to have “little commitment to 
school;” and, of all racial/ethnic groups, African Americans were less likely than Whites or Hispanics to be 
at risk for school absenteeism. 

e Interms of protective factors, African Americans were more likely to be resilient on the “rewards for 
conventional involvement” factor. 

e Among the younger students, risk was lower on “little commitment to school,” and higher for protection on 
perceived “opportunities for positive involvement” and “rewards for conventional involvement.” 

Table 14 shows an increase in odds ratios for past month alcohol and other drug use and all of the school 
risk factors, but there was a particularly high association between speed, amphetamine and methamphetamine use 
and the risk factors “school absenteeism” (6.29%) and “little commitment to school” (4.49%). 

Appendix A, Table 3 shows that, for school factors, while there was variability across the geographic 
regions, the percentages across risk and resiliency scales were not remarkably different. The Eastern region showed 
the lowest percentage of risk for academic failure (14.7%) coupled with the highest total protection: “opportunities 


for positive involvement” (88.8%) and “rewards for conventional involvement” (57.6%). The Southeast region had 
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the highest percentage of risk for academic failure (21%) and the lowest total protection (81% and 46.4% 


respectively). 


Table 14 Odds Ratios of School Risk and Protective Factors with Substance Use 











Past Month 

School Factors Alcohol Tobacco Speed, Amph, Other 

Meth illicit 

drugs 

Risk Factors 
Academic Failure 2.004 3.408 3.09 3.2 
Little commitment to school 3.046 3.466 4.497 3.864 
School absenteeism 2.317 3.371 6.293 3.149 
Protective Factors 
Opportunities for positive 
involvement 1.845 2.013 3.494 2.185 
Rewards for conventional 
involvement 2.036 1.973 2.42 2.295 


C) Family Factors 
The percentage of students “at risk” or “resilient” for each of the family scales is shown in Table 16. 
“Parental attitudes favorable toward antisocial behavior” was the least common risk factor, while “conflict” and 
“history of antisocial behavior” were the most, both being close to 30%. 
e Males were more likely than females to be at risk of “poor discipline.” 
e Whites were least likely to be at risk for “poor discipline” and “history of antisocial behavior;” African 
Americans were the most likely to be at risk on these two scales. “Opportunities for prosocial 
involvement’ were greater for Whites than for other racial/ethnic groups. 
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e Students in the higher grades were at increased risk for “poor family management,” “poor discipline,” 
“family conflict,” “history of antisocial behavior,” and "parental attitudes favorable toward drug use". 
Family risk and protective factors were positively related to substance use (Table 17). “Parental attitudes 
toward drug use” was the strongest association between risk factor and drugs. Those at risk on this factor were 10 
times more likely to have used speed, amphetamines and methaphetamine and other illicit drugs in the past 30 days 
than students not at risk, and 9 times more likely to have used alcohol. Students who reported “parental attitudes 
favorable toward antisocial behavior ” were 7.4 times more likely to use speed, amphetamines and 


methamphetamines and nearly 6 times more likely to use alcohol and other illicit drugs in the last month than those 


students not at risk. 
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Table 15 Profile of School Risk and Protective Factors by Demographic Characteristics 























MSA Grade Gender Race 
Classification 
Other 

School Factor TOTAL Rural Urban 6th 8th 10th 12th Female _Male Black Hispanic White Races 
Risk Factors 

Academic Failure 17.4 19.1 16.3 13.1 18.7 21.3 145 13.9 21.7 25.5 26.3 16.2 20.6 

Little commitment to school 24.9 25.8 24.3 10.2 20.9 36.1 32.2 19.3 32.0 21.8 29.5 25.0 22.2 

School absenteeism 1.4 1.6 1.4 12 $12 14 2.2 1.3 1.7 1.6 2.3 1.3 2.4 
Protective Factors 

Opportunities for positive 

involvement 86.0 83.1 88.0 90.4 86.5 83.4 84.1 87.0 85.0 84.9 82.3 86.4 85.3 

Rewards for conventional 

involvement 51.0 49.4 52.1 67.7 51.6 40.9 45.6 52.8 48.8 57.9 49.9 50.8 46.1 
Table 16 Profile of Family Risk and Protective Factors by Demographic Characteristics 

MSA Grade Gender Race 
Classification 
Other 

Family Factor TOTAL Rural Urban 6th 8th 10th 12th Female _Male Black Hispanic White Races 
Risk Factors 
Poor family management 6.5 6.9 6.2 3.8 5.3 7.1 10.3 2:5 7.8 10.0 8.1 6.1 8.9 
Poor discipline 24.5 23.9 24.9 8.9 18.3 29.8 42.1 19.7 30.9 38.8 26.3 23.4 27.7 
Conflict 28.1 28.3 28.0 15.9 27.4 34.7 31.8 30.2 25.4 34.0 31.1 27.5 284 
History of antisocial behavior 29.9 31.6 28.8 12.2 26.3 38.4 41.0 31.0 28.7 39.9 32:2 29.2 29.6 
Parental attitudes favorable toward 
drug use 5.2 5.6 4.9 0.8 2.8 7.1 10.7 4.8 5.8 5.2 5.7 5.2 3.8 
Parental attitudes favorable toward 
antisocial behavior 2.7 2.8 2.6 17 30 32 2.3 2.1 3.4 4.3 3.8 2:5 2.3 
Protective Factors 
Opportunities for prosocial 
involvement 81.8 80.9 82.4 91.2 81.9 76.8 79.6 81.0 82.7 75.5 76.9 82.7 77.2 
Family attachment 67.7 66.4 68.5 81.8 67.9 62.1 61.5 66.2 69.5 53.4 64.4 69.2 62.0 
Rewards for prosocial involvement 65.8 63.9 67.2 79.6 674 584 61.1 65.8 65.8 62.4 63.9 66.5 60.9 
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Table 17 shows that students who were resilient on each of the three protective factors were 
approximately 2 to 3 times more likely not to have used substances than those who were not resilient. 
“Parental attitudes favorable toward drug use” and “parental attitudes favorable toward antisocial behavior” 
showed the highest correlation with increased odds of student drug use, especially tobacco and speed, 
amphetamines, and methamphetamines. 

Appendix A, Table 3 shows the regional prevalence rates of family risk and protective factors. There 
was only a slight variation across regions for most factors. For risk factors, the Eastern Region was higher 
and the Norhtwest Region lower on “poor discipline.” The Northwest Region was also lower on “history of 
anti-social behavior” while the Southeast Region was significantly higher on this factor. In general, there 
was very little variance across regions for protective factors. However, the Eastern Region rates were 
significantly (p>.01) higher and the Southeast Region was significantly lower for “rewards for prosocial 


involvement.” 


Table 17 Odds Ratios of Family Risk and Protective Factors with Substance Use 











Past Month 

Family Factors Alcohol Tobacco Speed, Other illicit 

Amph., Meth drugs 
Risk Factors 
Poor family management 2.835 3.298 4.249 3.885 
Poor discipline 3.727 3.653 5.831 4.315 
Conflict 2.176 2.483 3.585 2.738 
History of antisocial behavior 3.522 4.335 5.721 5.079 
Parental attitudes favorable toward drug use 8.49 7.814 9.896 9.325 
Parental attitudes favorable toward antisocial 
behavior 5.596 4.027 7.375 5.845 
Protective Factors 
Opportunities for prosocial involvement 2.08 2.482 2.866 2.832 
Family attachment 1.911 2.106 2.331 2.299 
Rewards for prosocial involvement 2.081 2.545 2.479 2.529 


D) Peer-Individual Factors 
The percentages of students at risk or resilient on the peer-individual domain are contained in Table 
18. Overall, the most important risk factors for students were “sensation seeking” (23.7%), “rebelliousness” 
(19.2%), and “‘friends substance use” (15.1%). 
For demographic indicators: 
e Females were less likely than males to be at risk on all factors except “peer rewards for antisocial 
involvement.” Males were less likely to be resilient on the protective factors: “belief in the moral 


order” and “social skills.” 
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e Hispanics were more likely than other racial/ethnic group to be at risk for “early initiation of 
substance use,” “friends’ substance use,” and “sensation seeking.” African Americans were more 
likely than other groups to be at risk for “perceived risks of drug use” and less likely for “sensation 
seeking.” Hispanics were less likely to be protected by “social skills” and African Americans were 
less likely to be protected by “belief in the moral order.” 

e For the most part, risk factors increased and protective factors decreased as youth got older. 

All risk factors were shown to be positively associated with substance use (Table 19), but the risk 


factors showing the greatest correlation with increased odds for past month use of any drug are “early 
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initiation of substance use,” “early initiation of antisocial behavior,” “attitudes favorable toward drug use,” 
“friends substance use,” and “interaction with antisocial peers.” These factors increased the odds of using 
alcohol, tobacco, or other illicit drugs from 7 to 22 times. All of these risk factors, plus “sensation seeking” 
increase the likelihood of using speed, amphetamines, and methamphetamines 11 to 43 times. The protective 
factor “social skills” was most strongly associated with decreased likelihood of using any drug. 

The regional prevalence rates of peer-individual risk and protective factors (Appendix A, Table 3) 
show only slight variation across regions for most factors. In general, percentages for risk factors were 
slightly lower and percentages for protective factors are higher in the Northwest as compared to other 
regions. The Southeast showed a higher percentage than other regions on eight of the twelve risk factors and 


slightly lower percentages on the protective factors. 
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Table 18 Profile of Peer-Individual Risk and Protective Factors by Demographic Characteristics 











MSA Grade Gender Race 
Classification 

Other 
Peer-Individual Factor TOTAL Rural Urban 6th 8th 10th 12th Female Male Black Hispanic White Races 
Risk Factors 
Rebelliousness 19.2 20.3 18.4 9.0 20.0 24.0 22.7 16.3 22.8 24.4 23.7 18.5 21.7 
Early initiation of substance use 14.0 15.2 13.2 3.0 15.4 20.7 14.6 12.2 16.3 14.3 21.7 13.6 13.5 
Early initiation of antisocial behavior = 1.3 1.3 1.4 06 #18 #%14 = «1.2 0.5 2.3 4.2 3.4 0.9 2.7 
Impulsiveness 10.7 10.8 10.7 8.0 13.0 10.6 10.5 10.3 11.3 10.5 12.5 10.7 10.8 
Antisocial behavior 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.0 02 O03 0.5 0.1 0.5 1.2 0.6 0.2 0.0 
Favorable attitudes toward antisocial 
behavior 9.6 10.1 9.3 2.9 104 13.4 10.4 T2 12.6 10.9 13.1 9.2 12.1 
Attitudes favorable toward drug use 12.7 12.8 12.7 1.1 9.0 19.0 23.2 11.2 14.7 12.6 16.2 12.6 10.8 
Friends' substance use 15.1 15.2 15.1 10 106 23.4 26.8 14.1 16.4 14.7 21.1 14.8 15.4 
Perceived risks of drug use 14.4 15.4 13.8 TA (ULL 18.8 22.1 11.2 18.7 22.4 17.9 13.8 12.1 
Peer rewards for antisocial 
involvement 10.5 10.8 10.4 44 10.8 14.3 11.7 11.2 9.8 10.2 11.5 10.6 10.8 
Interaction with antisocial peers 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.2 10 13 £421:5 0.5 1.6 3.0 3.7 0.7 1.4 
Sensation seeking 23.7 24.3 23.3 11.1 23.6 31.2 27.5 17.1 31.9 15.9 27.6 240 25.8 
Protective Factors 
Belief in the moral order 75.0 74.0 75.6 93.0 75.4 64.8 67.9 81.0 67.5 68.4 72.1 75.7 72.5 
Social skills 72.4 71.7 72.9 91.3 74.7 63.4 60.1 78.3 65.1 69.3 66.2 72.8 73.7 
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Table 19 Odds Ratios of Peer-Individual Risk and Protective Factors with Substance Use 











Past Month 

Alcohol Tobacco Speed, Amph, = Other illicit 
Peer-Individual Meth drugs 
Risk Factors 
Rebelliousness 3.571 3.794 5.623 4.273 
Early initiation of substance use 11.913 13.48 20.65 13.92 
Early initiation of antisocial behavior 4.229 6.588 16.25 10.94 
Impulsiveness 2.271 2.277 4.27 2.895 
Antisocial behavior 7.258 22.02 43.3 15.89 
Favorable attitudes toward antisocial behavior 5.637 5.384 9.801 6.655 
Attitudes favorable toward drug use 12.228 13.01 21.85 17.8 
Friends’ substance use 10.699 13.28 21.95 17.5 
Perceived risks of drug use 5.574 8.072 13.51 11.66 
Peer rewards for antisocial involvement 2.364 2.883 4.654 3.234 
Interaction with antisocial peers 6.072 7.831 20.22 13.31 
Sensation seeking 4.969 5.133 11.44 6.55 
Protective Factors 
Belief in the moral order 5.046 4.746 5.725 5.898 
Social skills 9.009 8.640 12.10 10.28 


E) Effects of the Cumulative Number of Risk and Protective Factors 

Approximately 9% of Missouri students reported none of the risk factors identified on the student survey 
(Figure 13); 27% reported 1-2 risk factors, almost 32% reported 3-5 risk factors, approximately 23 % reported 6-10, 
7% reported 11-15, and less than 2% reported 15 or more. 

Figure 14 shows the cumulative effects of risk factors on past month use of tobacco, alcohol, or any illicit 
drug. Clearly the level of use of any drug increased with any increase in the number of risk factors. It is interesting 
to note that of the 9% of students reporting none of the risk factors, 3% used alcohol, but less than one percent used 
tobacco or other illicit drugs. The effect of two reported risk factors increased the level of alcohol use to 13.5% and 
tobacco to almost 4%. With each increase of one risk factor, the level of reported use of alcohol rose by almost 7%. 
Tobacco use rose by approximately 3% for each added factor, but showed an increase of 7% from 4 to 5 risk 
factors, and a 10% increase from 7 to 8. With 8 reported risk factors, one-third of students reported use of tobacco, 
over half reported alcohol use, and a quarter reported using of other illicit drugs. 

Protective factors as reported are presented in Figures 15 (cumulative numbers) and 16 (cumulative effect). 
Again there was a clear relationship between protective factors and use of any drugs. Less than 1% of students 
reported no protective factors, and 50% of these students reported use of tobacco, 67% use of alcohol, and almost 
49% reported use of any illicit drugs (13.2% reported use of speed, amphetamines, or methamphetamine—not 
shown on graph). With each increase in the number of protective factors over two, use of alcohol diminishes by 
approximately 7%. With nine protective factors, approximately 10% of students reported use of alcohol, 4% 


tobacco, and less than 2% any illicit drug. 
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Figure 13 Cumulative Number of Risk Factors (all respondents) 
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Figure 14 Cumulative Effects of Risk Factors on Past 30 Day Substance Use 
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Figure 15 Cumulative Number of Protective Factors (all respondents) 
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Figure 16 Cumulative Effect of Protective Factors on Past 30-Day Substance Use 
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Summary 

In general, these data show that risk and protective factors in all domains demonstrate a strong relationship 
to use of alcohol, tobacco and any illicit drug—the higher the number of risk factors, the greater the probability of 
use, and conversely for protective factors. 

The data also show that in the Community and Family domains, as students got older, most risk factors 
increased and protective factors decreased. In the School and Peer-Individual risk domains this trend holds true 
until 12" grade, when there was a drop in the percentages reporting particular risk factors, such as “academic 
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failure,” “little commitment to school,” “rebelliousness,” “early initiation of substance use,” “favorable attitudes 
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toward antisocial behavior,” “peer rewards for antisocial involvement,” and “sensation seeking.” These risk factors 
were strongly associated with dropping out of school and with heavy involvement with substance use. Because the 
survey included only students enrolled and present on a given day, and participation in the survey was voluntary, 
the data may be biased. 

Three-fourths of Missouri students were at risk for “laws favorable toward drug use,” a risk factor that 
increases the odds of substance use by approximately 5 times. Likewise, “perceived availability of drugs” was a 
risk factor affecting 42% of Missouri youth, increasing their odds of substance use by 6 times. “Opportunities for 
conventional involvement,” a protective factor on this same Community scale, was reported by 78% of Missouri 
youth, but this factor had a negligible protective effect. 

The strongest predictors of substance use were shown in the Peer-Individual domain. “Rebelliousness” and 
“sensation seeking” were reported by the largest number of students (19.2% and 23.7% respectively), and these 
factors increased the odds of use by 3-11%. “Early initiation of substance use” (14%), “attitudes favorable toward 
drug use” (12.7%), and “friends’ substance use” (15%) increased the odds of use by 11-20%. Protective factors in 
this domain appeared to have the greatest impact on substance use, decreasing the probability of use by 5 to 12 
times. 

The cumulative effects of risk and protective factors on the Missouri students surveyed showed that the 
number of factors related directly to use or non-use of tobacco, alcohol and any illicit drugs. The more “active” 
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protective factors, such as “rewards for prosocial involvement,” “rewards for conventional involvement,” and 


“social skills” seemed to provide more protection than the “passive” factors relating to beliefs and opportunities. 
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VI. Summary and Implications 


The Missouri 2002 Student Survey was administered in February 2002 to over 12,000 Missouri 


public school students in grades 6, 8, 10, and 12. The survey was conducted by MIMH and was designed 


to assist ADA in identifying those adolescents in Missouri schools most in need of substance prevention 


efforts. The results will assist the Division in planning prevention programs and services in schools that 


target substance abuse risk and protective factors planning. The report presents the statewide findings on 


data obtained from participating students about the prevalence of alcohol, tobacco and other drug use, and 


identifying risk and protective factors. 


Key findings from this year’s Missouri 2002 Student Survey are as follows. 


Use of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Drugs 


Alcohol, tobacco, and marijuana were the most commonly used substances among students in 6, 8, 10 
and 12 grades. The majority of students (54.5%) reported using alcohol in their lifetime, and 29.3% 
reported using it in the 30 days prior (current use) to survey administration. There was little variation 
among race/ethnicity and gender. 

Students’ current use of tobacco and marijuana was somewhat lower than alcohol (17.4% and 10.2%, 
respectively). 

The rate of binge drinking (5 or more drinks of alcohol in a row) was almost 16% for 30 day prior use, 
and highest among 12 graders (30.2%), and among males (18.5%). 

Nearly 14% of students reported use of marijuana, cocaine, inhalants, or hallucinogens in the past 30 
days, and 28.2% reported lifetime use. 

Results show a relationship between rural/urban classification and lifetime speed, amphetamines, and 
methamphetamine use indicating significantly higher usage in rural areas. 

A small percentage of students reported current (almost 2%) and lifetime use of speed, amphetamines, 


and methamphetamines (almost 5%). 


Violent and Delinquent Behaviors 


A little over a quarter of Missouri students reported engaging in at least one antisocial behavior 
(delinquent and/or violent) in the past 12 months, and a little more than one in five reported engaging 
in these behaviors in the past year. 

The most common delinquent behaviors were: being drunk or high at school (11%); being suspended 


from school (7%); selling illegal drugs (5%);belonging to a gang (4.5%) 
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e One tenth of students surveyed reported the violent behavior, “attacking someone with intent to harm.” 


Adolescent Risk and Protective Factors 

e In general, as students became older, their risk increased on risk factors and their resiliency decreased 
with respect to protective factors in all domains. Exceptions to this generality primarily occur in the 
School and Peer-Individual Domains. 

e Rural and urban students reported similar risk/protection profiles, except within the Community 
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domain where rural students reported greater risk for “low neighborhood attachment,” “community 
disorganization,” and “laws” and “norms favorable toward drug use.” 

e ©The risk factors most strongly associated with use of speed, amphetamines and methamphetamines 
related to permissive attitudes (the student’s own, parents’, friends’, and community norms) across all 
domains. 

e Females were less likely than males to be at risk for “academic failure” and “little commitment to 
school’, but were similar on protective factors. 
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e Students in high grades were at increased risk for “poor family management,” “poor discipline,” “family 
conflict,” “history of antisocial behavior,” and “parental attitudes favorable toward drug use.” 

e The strongest family risk was “parental attitudes favorable toward drug use.” 

e Students who reported using speed, amphetamine and methamphetamine had increased risk factors and 
decreased protective factors in all categories. 

e Males were more likely than females to be at risk on all peer-individual factors except “peer rewards for 


antisocial involvement.” Females were more likely to be resilient on the protective factors: “belief in 


the moral order” and “social skills.” 


Strengths and Limitations 

The Missouri 2002 Student Survey provides valuable information on alcohol, tobacco, and other 
drug use; violent and prohibited behaviors; and risk and protective factors. This enables ADA to 
e Monitor trends in substance use of students across the State 
e Compare students statewide with those in each region 
e Plan and improve community substance use prevention efforts that target health risk behaviors 

The study, however, has several limitations. First, the study included only adolescents in public 
schools and did not include students absent on the day that data were collected, school dropouts, homeless 
students, students who are institutionalized, and private school students. Second, the survey was self- 


report; therefore, respondents may have underreported or exaggerate behaviors, or had difficulty 
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remembering information such as the age of first substance use. Third, participation in the survey was 
voluntary, which may have created a self-selection bias. Finally, changes in survey administration in 2002 
were necessitated, primarily, by two factors. These were: (1) the relatively short timeframe in which to 
conduct the survey; and (2) changes in consent procedures from passive consent to active. It is difficult to 
assess the impact of these two factors, particularly the changes in consent, on the results of the survey. The 


sample, therefore, may be biased because of the nature of those students who had permission to respond. 


Implications and Recommendations 

The findings suggest that students in Missouri’s public schools can benefit from well-targeted, 
science-based model prevention programs aimed at addressing the substance use attitudes and behaviors of 
youth. These programs can impact both risk factors that are found to increase the likelihood that 
adolescents will use and abuse substances, and protective factors that provide resilience. For example, this 
survey showed that “social skills” provides a strong protective function, decreasing the odds of student 
substance use by 8.5-12 times. Most model prevention programs seek to improve social skills. By 
identifying areas of risk and protection in all domains, the survey also substantiated the need for 
comprehensive prevention programming that can impact each of these spheres. 

The Missouri School-based Intervention Prevention Resources Program (SPIRIT) that will be 
implemented as a pilot project this coming school year has the potential to address many of the problems 
and behaviors associated with substance use in adolescents. This first coordinated step toward bring “best 
practices” to schools in Missouri will be a helpful addition to prevention efforts. 

School based interventions, however, should be bolstered by two additional elements. Those are to 
strengthen existing community efforts at substance abuse prevention and to increase the level of family 
(parental) education with respect to alcohol, tobacco and other drugs. These two supportive programmatic 
elements can be achieved by implementing model prevention programs in all areas that impact the health 
and well being of children and adolescents 

While Missouri has solid prevention programming available in many communities throughout the 
state, many of the programs have not been evaluated for effectiveness. Increasing the evaluative 
components of these programs can determine the usefulness of the interventions. Implementing programs 
that are based in science can provide additional success to community efforts to decreasing risk and 
increase protective factors. 

With respect to the survey itself, it would be helpful for the Division to begin preparing schools for 
the survey well in advance of its administration. With greater lead-time, the number of schools willing to 
participate may increase. While passive consent procedures yield greater response rates, it is likely that 


active consent, especially for children and youth, will increasingly become the norm. Strategies, therefore, 
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that enhance the ability to obtain active parental consent can be developed and tried. For example, 
information about the survey and permission forms can be sent to parents at the beginning of the school 
year with the packets schools typically send to parents informing them of events of the coming year. 
Parents may be more likely to receive and review survey information if it is sent to them at this time. 
Despite the limitations of the data, the Missouri 2002 Student Survey establishes a baseline for the 
“state of the State’s” school youth with respect to substance use health risk behaviors. Bi-annual 
administration of this survey should give important information that will allow the prevention community 
to plan and implement programs that directly impact our youth. It also provides support for the continued 
need to allocate scarce resources to substance abuse prevention and gives decision-makers information that 


will guide how best to utilize those resources. 
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Table 1 


P-Values for Chi-Squared Tests 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Other Drug Use 


Tobacco, Lifetime 
Tobacco, 30-days 
Tobacco, Heavy Use 
Alcohol, Lifetime 
Alcohol, 30-days 
Alcohol, Heavy Use 


Grade 


0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 


Speed, Amphetamines, and Meth, Lifetime 0.0001* 


Speed, Amphetamines, and Meth 30-days 


0.0001* 


Speed, Amphetamines, and Meth, Frequent 0.0001* 


Use 

Other Illicit Drugs, Lifetime 
Other Illicit Drugs, 30-days 
Other Illicit Drugs, Heavy Use 


0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 


* Relationship is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


Table 2 


P-Values for Chi-Squared Tests 
Anti-Social Behaviors 


Grade 
Suspended from school 0.0001* 
Carried a handgun 0.0004* 
Sold illegal drugs 0.0001* 
Stolen motor vehicle 0.0001* 
Been Arrested 0.0001* 
Attacked someone 0.0001* 
Been drunk or high at school 0.0001* 
Taken a handgun to school _0.0078* 
Belonged to a gang 0.0001* 


* Relationship is significant at the 0.01 level (2-tailed). 


Gender 


0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0108* 
0.0011* 
0.0009* 
0.0001* 
0.2144 
0.3449 
0.2347 


0.0001* 


0.0001* 
0.0001* 
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Urban and Rural 
Classifications 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0002* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0001* 
0.0057* 
0.8979 
0.6545 


0.6089 
0.7946 
0.1484 


Gender Urban and Rural 
Classifications 
0.0001* 0.9859 
0.0001* 0.0021* 
0.0001* 0.0001* 
0.0001* 0.6913 
0.0001* 0.6189 
0.0001* 0.0135* 
0.0001* 0.0601 
0.0001* 0.0405 
0.0005* 0.5600 


Table 3 Percent of Students Resilient on Various Protective Factors, By Region 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST CENTRAL EASTERN SOUTHEAST 


REGION REGION REGION REGION REGION MISSOURI 
Community Opportunities for conventional involvement 79.7% 13.2 78.5, 74.3* 76.3 777 
Rewards for conventional involvement 45.4* 47.9 45.8 44.6 45.2 45.6 
School Opportunities for positive involvement 88.0* 84.2 85.4 88.8% 81.0* 86.0 
Rewards for conventional involvement 50.6 50.7 51.6 57.6* 46.4* 51.0 
Opportunities for prosocial involvement 82.3 82.0 81.9 82.1 79.9 81.8 
Family Family attachment 68.5 67.4 67.9 67.8 65.3 67.7 
Rewards for prosocial involvement 66.5 65.3 65.0 69.3* 62.5* 65.8 
Peer — Individual Belief in the moral order 77 A* 73.3 74.3 72.9 72.8 75.0 
Social skills 73.9% 73.1 71.1 70.8 70.7 72.4 


Note: Percent resilient defined as percent of students scoring above the midpoint scale. 
Region estimate is statistically different from state estimate at p<. 01 


Table 4 Percent of Students at Risk on Various Risk Factors, By Region 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST CENTRAL EASTERN SOUTHEAST 


REGION REGION REGION REGION REGION MISSOURI 

Low neighborhood attachment 19.1 17.3 21.2 14.4% 23.0* 19.2 

Community disorganization 4.4* 7.6 8.2* 6.0 10.1* 6.5 

Community Personal transitions and mobility 26.9 24.7 25.6 26.2 24.2 25.9 
Community transitions and mobility 25.7 23.2 26.7 23.5 24.8 25.1 

Norms favorable toward drug use 10.1* 13.7 12.4 12.1 15.8* 12.1 

Laws favorable toward drug use ELT 78.4% 76.6 73.7 79.7% 75.5 
Perceived availability of drugs 38.4* 45.6* 41.2 47.2* 46.8* 42.2 
Academic Failure 15.8* 17.5 16.3 14.7% 21.0% 17.4 

School Little commitment to school 23.8 26.0 23.8 25.6 27:1% 24.9 
School absenteeism 1.3 1.1 1.6 1.7 1.6 14 

Poor family management 6.6 5.5 6.3 6.1 73 6.5 

Poor discipline 21.8* 25.4 24.1 30.7* 26.4 24.5 

Family Conflict 272 27.4 27.9 29.3 30.2 28.1 
History of antisocial behavior PAS hes 32.9 30.5 29.8 33.1* 29.9 

Parental attitudes favorable toward drug use 4.7 5.0 5.9 5.3 6.0 5.2 

Parental attitudes favorable toward antisocial 2.5 25 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.7 

behavior 

Rebelliousness 17.6* 20.7 19.3 19.7 21.9% 19.2 

Early initiation of substance use 12.0* 16.8* 14.8 14.5 16.7* 14.0 

Early initiation of antisocial behavior 1.3 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.8 1.3 

5 oi Impulsiveness 10.4 10.5 9.6 10.5 13.0* 10.7 
Peer— Individual 4 ntisocial behavior 03 03 0.1 0.1 0.4 0.3 
Favorable attitudes toward antisocial behavior 9.4 10.2 9.7 8.0 10.9 9.6 

Attitudes favorable toward drug use 11.3* 13.8 13.2 15.2* 13.5 12.7 

Friends' substance use 12.7% 18.2 15.9 18.8* 16.1 15.1 

Perceived risks of drug use 12.9* 14.6 15.5 15.4 16.6* 14.4 

Peer rewards for antisocial involvement 8.6* 12.4 11.0 14.2* 11.2 10.5 

Interaction with antisocial peers 1.0 1.0 1.3 1.0 0.9 1.0 

Sensation seeking 22.9 23.9 23.3 22.9 26.7* 23.7 


Note: Percent at risk is defined as percent of students scoring above the midpoint scale. 
* Region estimate is statistically different from state estimate at p<. 01 
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2002 Missouri Student Survey 
Letter to Superintendents 


Dear Superintendent: 


The Missouri Department of Mental Health, Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse (DMH/ADA), is once again 
conducting its Missouri Student Survey. We are pleased to extend an opportunity for your district to administer the 
2002 Missouri Student Survey. As mentioned in a previous memorandum from Dr. Delores Beck to the Federal 
Program Coordinators, the 2002 Missouri Student Survey will be provided at no cost to the district. The survey 
instrument, scan sheets, administering instructions, shipping/handling of completed scan sheets, and district 
summary report will be provided through an in-state contractor, the Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH). 


The Missouri 2002 Student Survey meets the requirements for Title [V funding. The survey will be conducted 
during February 2002. The survey includes questions on substance use and questions based on the well-researched 
set of risk and protective factor framework. This framework, which maps factors that may put children and youth 
at greater risk for initiating use of alcohol, tobacco and other drugs or provide greater protection against initiating 
use, results from over 10 years of research by J. David Hawkins and others at the University of Seattle. The U.S. 
Department of Education, the U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and the U.S. Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention also use the risk and protective factors framework. 


The Missouri 2002 Student Survey consists of the same set of questions used in the 2000 Student Survey. The 
2000 Student Survey established statewide and regional baselines; the 2002 Student Survey will provide school 
districts with the opportunity to set baselines and compare local data with statewide data. DMH/ADA intends to 
conduct the Student Survey every even-numbered year. 


DMH/ADA is coordinating the survey timeframe with the Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary 
Education (DESE) SADFSC Survey. The completed surveys will need to be returned to the Missouri Institute of 
Mental Health by February 28, 2002. A district level report will be returned during the last week of April 2002. 


In response to challenges experienced during the 2000 Student Survey, we have made a number of changes 
concerning the way the survey is administered and results reported. One example is that the 2002 survey may be 
administered to all students in the selected schools for grades 6, 8, 10, & 12 (with parental denial of consent—see 
attached). Also, the 2002 Missouri Student Survey report format will provide district level data that can be 
compared to both the 2002 and the 2000 statewide data. 


The cooperation of your school district in conducting this survey will be greatly appreciated. The statewide data 
provided from the survey is essential in identifying the needs across the state. Once those needs have been 
identified, future planning of prevention and intervention programs addressing alcohol, tobacco and other drug 
problems in the state on a district, regional and state level can be done. A staff person from MIMH staff will be 
contacting you within the next few days to discuss the survey further. For more information on the survey please 
contact Melissa Novak, Missouri Institute of Mental Health, at 314-644-7953 or at novakm@mimh.edu. We look 
forward to working with you on this project. 





Charles E. Williams 
Prevention Coordinator 
Department of Mental Health 
1706 E. Elm St 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 
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Passive Parental Consent Form 
Dear Parent(s): 


The <insert school name> school is one of over 300 schools selected statewide to participate in a research study 
designed to develop important information that will help combat such problems as alcohol and other drug use in our 
schools and communities. The study will also help provide information on the effectiveness of current substance 
use prevention and intervention efforts. The study, the 2002 Missouri Student Survey, is being conducted by the 
State of Missouri with funding from the Federal Center for Substance Abuse Prevention. 


Students in randomly selected (i.e., selected by chance) 6", 8", 10", and 12" grades in your child's school are being 
asked to take part in this study. Approximately 25,000 students statewide have been asked to complete this 
45-minute survey. The survey will be coordinated by the Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH), the state's 
contractor, and administered by the teachers in the next few weeks. The school principal and district superintendent 
have agreed to the school's participation in this study. 


Some important facts about the survey: 


1. It is anonymous. Students will not put their names or any personal identifying information on the survey 
booklet. No one will be able to connect any individual student with his or her responses. School staff will not 
see any student's responses. 


2. Participation in the survey is completely voluntary. Your son/daughter may decline to participate at any 
time or skip any questions they do not wish to answer. You may decline to have your child participate, if you 
wish. If you or your child declines participation, your son or daughter will be allowed to read or participate 
in some other alternative activity while his or her classmates are taking the survey. Your child's grades will 
not be affected by not participating in the survey. 


Questions on the survey cover alcohol, drugs, tobacco, and family and community factors related to substance use 
and abuse. A copy of the questionnaire is located in the principal's office, if you wish to stop by and review it. 


I think that the survey is an important study that will help create better, more effective programming to combat the 
problem of drug and alcohol use by youth in our community. I hope that you will agree to allow your child to 
participate in this statewide effort. If you agree, you need do nothing further. However, if for any reason you do not 
wish your child to participate, please complete and return the attached Denial of Permission Form in the enclosed 
envelope by and your child will be excused from participation. 


Should you have any questions, please contact me at the phone number below, or Ms. Melissa Novak at the 
Missouri Institute of Mental Health, (314) 644-7953. Should you have any questions or concerns regarding your 
child's rights as a survey participant, please contact the University of Missouri-Columbia at (573) 

882-3181. 


Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Michael Couty 

Missouri Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
1706 E. Elm St 


Jefferson City, MO, 65 101 
(573)751-9414 
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Missouri 2002 Student Survey 
Student Fact Sheet 


What is the focus of the Missouri 2002 Student Survey? 


The focus of the student survey is on health risk behaviors—such as violence and alcohol, tobacco, and 
other drug use—that can result in injury and/or impede positive development among youth. The survey 
also includes risk and protective factors, which are attitudes and opinions that research has shown to be 
highly correlated with these health risk behaviors. 


How will the information be used? 


Information from the Missouri 2002 Student Survey will be used to meet a variety of needs at the 
community and state levels. The survey will provide information that will be used to identify the 
importance of various problem behaviors among students at the statewide, regional, and local level. This 
information can be used as input for resource and policy decisions, such as targeting interventions. 


Is student participation voluntary? 


If you return the enclosed Denial of Permission Form, your child will be excused from participation. 
Teachers will be provided with a list of students whose parents refused participation. These students will 
be asked to perform some alternative activity (e.g., reading) while the survey is being conducted. 
Additionally, at the beginning of the class period when the survey will be administered, the teacher will 
read a prepared statement that informs the students that their participation is voluntary. Students will be 
given the option to decline to participate, or to skip any questions that they prefer not to answer. 


Is student participation anonymous? 


Yes, completely. The student will be given a survey booklet that contains the question items and a place to 
record responses. The survey booklet will not have the student’s name or any other identifying information 
on it. Before they begin, students will be reminded that they should not write such information on the 
booklet. When completing the survey, students will be arranged so that the teacher administering the 
survey or the student’s peers cannot see their responses, and students will be provided with a blank sheet of 
paper to cover their answers. At the end of the class period, each student will be asked to place his/her 
completed questionnaire into an envelope and seal it; these envelopes will then be inserted into a larger 
envelope and sealed. No one at the school will see students’ responses, and no one from the study team 
will be able to link any individual child to a questionnaire. The aggregate data gathered from the Missouri 
Student Survey will be provided to school district superintendent and may be shared further at the 
discretion of the district superintendent. 


Why should my child participate? 


This research effort is part of an important study being funded by the Missouri Department of Mental 
Health, Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse. It aims to gather information to better understand the impact 
of risk- and protective-factor prevention planning and whether this approach leads to better prevention 
outcomes, such as reductions in substance abuse, violence, and delinquency. 


The students in your child’s grade have been randomly selected to participate in this study, and they 


represent hundreds of students across the state. Thus, it is vitally important that as many of the sampled 
students as possible complete the survey. 
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Is this the first survey like this to be done in Missouri schools? 


This is the second time that the Missouri Student Survey has been administered in Missouri schools. 
However, all school districts in Missouri that receive federal funding for substance abuse prevention 
activities are required to administer a student survey to determine if the districts’ activities for the 
prevention of alcohol, tobacco, and drug use have been successful and to identify needs for the future. This 
other survey, which has been administered every other year for many years, is called the Safe and Drug 
Free Schools Survey and is mandated by the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. The 
Missouri 2002 Student Survey and the Safe and Drug Free Schools Survey contain similar questions on 
substance use , but the Missouri 2002 Student Survey includes additional questions focusing on factors that 
either protect youth from substance use or place them at risk for such use. The additional information 
gathered by the Missouri Student Survey will allow the state to make the best assessment of the need for 
prevention efforts in the state, and to target these efforts effectively. 


Are sensitive questions asked? 


The survey includes questions related to alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use; violent behaviors, and related 
risk and protective factors that might be considered sensitive by some. Unless questions in these topic 
areas are asked honestly and straightforwardly, however, we cannot know the degree to which Missouri 
youth engage in health risk behaviors. 


Some examples of the questions: 


17. My teacher(s) notices when I am doing a good job and lets me know about it. 
NO! no yes YES! 


93. Which of the following activities for people your age are available in your community? 
sports teams scouting 
boys and girls clubs 4-H clubs 
service clubs 


Examples of questions that may be considered sensitive by some include: 


30c. How old were you when you first had more than a sip or two of beer, wine, or 
hard liquor (for example, vodka, whiskey, or gin)? 


Never 10 or younger 
11 12 

12 14 

15 16 

17 or older 


45. You are at a party at someone’s house, and one of your friends offers you a drink containing 
alcohol. What would you say or do? 
Drink it 
Tell your friend, “No thanks, I don’t drink” and suggest that you and your friend go and do 
something else. 
Just say, “No thanks” and walk away. 
Make up a good excuse, tell your friend you had something else to do, and leave. 
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65. On how many occasions (if any) have you used cocaine or crack during the past 30 days? 


0 occasions 10-19 occasions 
1-2 occasions 20-39 occasions 
3-5 occasions 40 or more occasions 


6-9 occasions 


100d. How wrong do your parents feel it would be for you to: steel anything worth more 


than $5.00? 
Very wrong A little bit wrong 
Wrong Not wrong at all 


104. People in my family often insult or yell at each other. 


NO! no yes YES! 
110. If you carried a handgun without your parents’ permission, would you be caught by your 
parents? 
NO! no yes YES! 


A draft copy of the student survey is on file in the principal’s office for parental review, or you may request a copy 
of the survey by contacting Missouri’s data collection contractor: Dr. Carol Evans (1-314-644-8822). 
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DENIAL OF PERMISSION FORM 
2002 Missouri Student Survey 


If you AGREE to allow your child to participate in the survey, DO NOT RETURN this form. 


If you DO NOT wish your child to participate in the survey, please SIGN AND RETURN this form in the 
enclosed postage paid envelope by 


[ ] I have read and understand the attached information concerning the described 
survey. My child does not have permission to participate. 


Student’s Name: 











(Please print) 
Grade: 
Signature: 
(Parent/Legal Guardian) 
Date: 





[insert school id#] 
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2002 Missouri Student Survey 
School Recruitment Letter 


December 5, 2001 
Dear Principal/School Contact, 


An important study is being conducted this spring in a selected number of schools in our state. The purpose of the 
study, the 2002 Missouri Student Survey, is to gather information needed to plan critical prevention and 
intervention programs addressing such problems as alcohol and other drug use in our schools and communities. The 
study is funded by the Missouri Department of Mental Health's Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse, and is being 
conducted by the Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH). 


We have already been in touch with your district superintendent who has agreed to let us seek your school's 
participation. To this end, we are providing you with a number of materials that provide information about the 
study (e.g., a draft questionnaire, the parental consent form, and a Study Fact Sheet). 


This study involves a survey effort that will be carried out with approximately 25,000 students in grades 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 across the state. The study will allow us to gather information to better understand the need for prevention 
and intervention programs at the school, community, and state level. The Missouri 2002 Student Survey meets the 
requirements for Title [V (Safe and Drug Free Schools) funding and can be administered instead or in conjunction 
with the Department of Elementary and Secondary Education’s Safe and Drug Free Schools Survey. 


The Missouri 2002 School Survey includes questions on substance use and questions based on the well-researched 
set of risk and protective factor framework as well as a range of other problem behavior such as delinquency and 
violence. This framework, which maps factors that may put children and youth at greater risk for initiating use of 
alcohol, tobacco and other drugs or provide greater protection against initiating use, results from over 10 years of 
research by J. David Hawkins and others at the University of Seattle. The U.S. Department of Education, the U.S. 
Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention, and the U.S. Center for Substance Abuse Prevention also 
use the risk and protective factors framework. 


Your school is one of over 300 schools that has been randomly selected to participate in this study. Within your 
school, we will be randomly selecting a sample grade or grades. All of the schools in your district have been 
selected to participate. Please review this enclosure to see which grade(s) has been selected in your school. 


What you should know about the survey: 


Completing this pencil and paper survey poses no risk to your students. Survey procedures have been designed 
to protect your students’ privacy and allow for anonymous participation. The student survey is completely 
anonymous. Students will not be asked to write their name or any other identifying information on their answer 
booklet. 


Participation is completely voluntary. Students may choose not to answer any given question or refuse to 
participate in the study altogether. In addition, an information letter and Denial of Consent form will be sent to 
parents to inform them of the survey and provide the option of excluding their child from participating. 

The survey administration will take no more than one class period to complete. The survey should be 
administered during English classes. English classes were selected because almost all students in each grade are 


enrolled in an English class. 


Participating schools will receive a summary of district level results. 
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The survey will be administered on a selected date during the month of February 2002. 


The survey will be conducted with a minimal level of effort from the schools. The tasks that schools will be 
asked to perform are to: 


(1) assist with the distribution of Parental Consent Letters provided by MIMH, (2) maintain a copy of the 
questionnaire on file for parental review, (3) allow the classroom teachers to administer the survey, (4) assign one 
school staff person to assist with coordination of delivery of survey materials to classroom teachers. 


We have also enclosed a School Agreement Form. The School Agreement Form has several purposes: 


¢ To obtain written confirmation that you would like for your school to participate in the study and to obtain 
up-to-date address information. 


¢ To obtain the name of one individual at your school who will help with the coordination of this study (e.g., 
assisting with distribution of Parental Consent Letters, assisting with delivery of questionnaires to teachers). 


¢ To select a date for survey administration. 


¢ To gather information needed to select grades. (We ask that, for each sampled grade, you list each English 
class, the name of the teacher, the # of students in the class, and the class period; if a teacher has multiple classes 
for the sampled grade, please list each individual class for that teacher.) 


Each of these pieces of information is vital to the success of the study. 


Study staff will contact you by telephone within the next two weeks to seek the participation of your school, inform 
you of the grade or grades that have been selected, answer any questions, and complete the School Agreement 
Form. If you can complete the School Agreement Form before we talk, that would be great! If so, we ask that you 
fax, email, or mail the completed form to Ms. Melissa Novak at Missouri Institute of Mental Health (314-644- 
7934). We must have all of this information as early in January as possible. We urge you to complete and return the 
form via fax or mail, so that we can begin planning the administration in your school as soon as possible. 


If you have any further questions, please contact Mr. Scott Gardner, Missouri Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse, 
at (573) 522-6182, or the state's contractor, Missouri Institute of Mental Health (attention Ms. Melissa Novak), at 
(314) 644-7953. 


Sincerely, 


Charles E. Williams 
Prevention Coordinator 
Department of Mental Health 
1706 E. Elm St 

Jefferson City, MO 65101 


Enclosures: 
School Agreement Form, Study Fact Sheet, Draft Questionnaire, Draft Parental Consent Letter 
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2002 Missouri Student Survey 
Study Fact Sheet 


What is the focus of the 2002 Missouri Student Survey? 


The focus of the student survey is on health risk behaviors-such as violence and alcohol, tobacco, and other drug 
use-that can result in injury and/or impede positive development among youth. The survey also includes risk and 
protective factors, which are attitudes and opinions that research has shown to be highly correlated with these 
health risk behaviors. 


Who will be participating in the study? 


This study involves a survey effort that will be carried out with approximately 25,000 students in grades 6, 8, 10, 
and 12 across the state. 


Why should my school participate? 


This research effort is part of an important study being funded by the Missouri Department of Mental Health's 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse. It aims to gather information to better understand the impact of risk- and 
protective-factor prevention planning and whether this approach leads to better prevention outcomes, such as 
reductions in substance abuse, violence, and delinquency. 


Additionally, by participating in this study, your school has the valuable opportunity to learn more about the needs 
of its students. Your school will be provided with a summary report for your district or region, along with statewide 
results for comparison. This information, which is provided at no cost, may be very useful in guiding the planning 
of prevention programs for your students. 


Does my school have to participate? 


Participation in this study is completely voluntary. Each school has a right to decline participation, just as each 
student has a right to decline participating in the study. However, to obtain accurate estimates of these behaviors 
statewide, regionally, and locally, broad participation in the sample is needed. 


Are sensitive questions asked? 


The survey questions have been designed to measure key behaviors without asking sensitive questions, although it 
is possible that some questions may be considered sensitive by some schools or school districts. The survey 
includes questions related to alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use; violent behaviors, and related risk and protective 
factors. Unless questions in these topic areas are asked honestly and straightforwardly, we cannot know the degree 
to which Missouri youth engage in these health risk behaviors. 


A draft copy of the student survey has been provided in this package. Should you choose to participate, we ask that 
you maintain a copy of the final questionnaire on file for parental review. 


Is student participation voluntary? 


Two weeks before the survey is conducted, we will need to mail information letters and denial of consent forms to 
parents of students in sampled grades to inform them of the study. In the letter, the parents will be told that their 
child's participation is voluntary; they will also be provided with a Denial of Consent form to return if they wish to 
decline participation. Our survey coordinator will work with you to determine the best way to mail these letters to 
the parents of students in the sampled grades. A copy of the Parent Consent Letter is included in this packet. 
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Teachers will be provided with a list of students whose parents refused participation. These students should be 
asked to perform some alternate activity (e.g., reading) while the survey is being conducted. Additionally, at the 
beginning of the class period when the survey will be administered, the teacher will read a prepared statement that 
informs the students that their participation is voluntary. Students will be given the option to decline to participate, 
or to skip any questions that they prefer not to answer. 


Is student participation anonymous? 

Yes, completely. The student will be given a survey booklet that contains the question items and a place for him to 
record his response. The survey booklet will not have the student's name or any other identifying information on it. 
Before they begin, students will be reminded that they should not write such information on the booklet. When 
completing the survey, students will be arranged so that the teacher administering the survey or the student’s peers 
cannot see their responses. At the end of the class period, each student will be asked to place his/her completed 
questionnaire in into an envelope and seal it; these envelopes will then be inserted into a larger envelope and sealed. 
No one at the school will see students’ responses, and no one from the study team will be able to link any individual 
child to a questionnaire. 


How long does it take to complete the survey? 


The self-administered survey will take approximately 45 minutes to complete and will be administered during a 
single class period. 


When will the study be conducted? 

The survey will be administered in February 2002. All surveys should be administered during English classes. 
What will the school be asked to do? 

Tasks that schools will be asked to perform are to: 

¢ work with the study coordinators to assist in distribution of Parental Consent Letter; 

* maintain a copy of the questionnaire on file for parental review; 

¢ allow the classroom teachers to administer the survey; 


* assign one staff person to work with us on this study (i.e., to assist with distribution of parental consent letter and 
coordinate receipt and return of survey materials to classroom teachers). 


Who will the schools work with to coordinate activities? 

The survey is being directed by Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH), the State's Contractor. MIMH will be 
providing logistical support (i.e., ensuring that materials are delivered and retrieved schools and/or districts, 
remaining on call to teachers or school staff who have questions about the survey). The staff person you assign to 
this study will work directly with MIMH staff. 

How will this information be used? 

Information from the 2002 Missouri Student Survey will be used to meet a variety of needs at the community and 


state levels. First, the survey will provide information that can be used to identify the importance of various 
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problem behaviors at the statewide, regional, and local level. This information can be used as input for resource and 
policy decisions, such as targeting interventions. Second, the state-level data will be used to compare Missouri 
results with the other states that have conducted similar projects. Finally, results of this survey will be used to 
provide evidence for the high priority of those issues that are revealed to be important. 
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2002 Missouri Student Survey 
School Agreement Form 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in the 2002 Missouri Student Survey. Please complete both sides of the 
following form, and fax, email, or mail to Ms. Melissa Novak at Missouri Institute of Mental Health by January 
4 (address information included at the end of this form). 


1. Please provide us with the following information about your school: 


School Name: 














Address: 
City: Zip: 
Phone: ( ) - FAX: ( ) Z 





2. Please provide the name of one individual at your school that we can work with to coordinate the survey 
activities: 


Name: 





Position or Title: 





Phone: ( ) - FAX: ( ) - 








3. Please select a date during the month of February for administration of the survey in your school; we ask that 
you also select an alternate date in case we need to reschedule because of inclement weather. 


Date: / / 





Alternate Date: / / 





4. On the back side of this agreement, please provide us with a list of each English class for your sampled 
grade(s), the names of teachers, the number of students in each class, and the class period. This information is 
needed so that we can deliver an adequate number of classroom packets for each classroom. Please continue on 
a blank sheet of paper if there is not enough room for all of your classes on this table. 


[OVER] 
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List of Classes 





Grade 


Teacher Name Number of Students Class period 











































































































5). Please sign and date below to verify that your school agrees to participate in the Missouri 2002 Student 


Survey. 





(Principal signature) 


(Date) 


Please return this agreement form via fax, email, or regular mail to: 


Melissa A. Novak, M.S.W. 
Missouri Institute of Mental Health 
5400 Arsenal St. 

St. Louis, MO 63139 
Fax number (314)644-7934 
Email Address: novakm @mimh.edu 
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«SCHNAME>» Verification Letter 


January, 2002 


Dear «SCHCONTACT»: 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in the 2002 Missouri Student Survey. This letter is to confirm your 
agreement to participate in the study and to welcome you to the project. We are looking forward to the opportunity 
to work with your school on this important study. 


To help your school prepare and plan for the upcoming survey effort, I'd like to take this opportunity to review 
some key information about the project. Please share this information with any teachers or others who may be 
involved in the implementation of the study survey. 


The date you selected for the survey to be conducted in your school is «DATE_1» with an alternate date of 
«DATE_2». The grade(s) in your school that have been randomly selected for participation is/are «Grades» 
with a total of «<STUDNT>» students. 


The student survey will be administered by the class teachers (unless otherwise agreed upon). 


The survey will take approximately 45 minutes to complete. Teachers will be provided with administration 
instructions and a written script that should be read to the students at the beginning of the class period. We have 
enclosed in this packet one set of teacher materials. Additional copies will arrive with the surveys. 


We will seek your assistance in distributing a letter to parents before the student survey is conducted at your 
school. This letter will inform the parents of the purpose and importance of the study, and should be given to 
students 1 week before the survey date. It will also inform them that student participation is completely 
voluntary and instruct them to return a Permission Form if they permit their child to participate. We will 
provide copies of the letters to you. Please note that this Permission Form is a change from the previously 
used Denial of Permission Form. Students will have to return this form in order to participate in the survey. 
Please encourage your teachers to remind students to return this form. 


We will ask you to maintain a copy of the student survey questionnaire on file for review by interested parents. 
We will arrange for survey materials to be delivered to your school 3-5 days before the survey administration 
date. We will provide survey packets in groups of 25, which will contain questionnaires, envelopes, pencils, 


and administration instruction materials. 


During the survey administration, students should be spaced adequately to ensure that students can not see each 
others' answers. The teacher should remain at the front of the classroom during the survey period. 


An alternative activity (such as reading quietly) will need to be provided for students who do not have 
permission or decline to participate in the study. 


We will ask you to work with me, your local survey coordinator, in the distribution and retrieval of survey 
materials. 


If you have any further questions, please contact me at (314) 644-7953. 


Sincerely, 
Melissa A. Novak, M.S.W., 
Survey Coordinator 
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January 22, 2002 
Dear «District_Name» Superintendent: 


Thank you for agreeing to participate in the 2002 Student Survey from the Missouri Department of Mental Health. 
Below is a list of schools in your district that have agreed to participate in the survey: 


<Insert schools> 

We are altering the parental permission process to be more compatible with that of the survey being given by the 
Missouri Department of Elementary and Secondary Education. (See attached documents) While we realize that 
this change is late, we hope that this will ease the administrative burden on school coordinators. 

Please sign the bottom of this form to acknowledge your notification of this change and return it, by fax, to (314) 
644-7934 before January 28, 2002. If you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call Melissa Novak at (314) 
644-7953. 

We appreciate your support of prevention efforts in Missouri. 


Sincerely, 


Carol J. Evans, Ph.D. 
Research Assistant Professor 


Superintendent signature Date 
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DORN SCHUFFMAN, pirEctor 
DIVISION OF COMPREHENSIVE 
PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 
(573) 751-5212 
(573) 751-8017 TTY 
(573) 751-7815 FAX 
ANNE S. DEATON, oirnectoR 
DIVISION OF MENTAL RETARDATION AND 
DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 
(573) 751-4054 


BOB HOLDEN 
GOVERNOR 


PATRICIA S. GRABER 
INTERIM DIRECTOR 





STATE OF MISSOURI (873) 751-8217 TTY 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH (578) 71/9207 FAX 
MICHAEL COUTY, pirector 
1706 EAST ELM STREET DIVISION OF ALCOHOL AND 
P.O. BOX 687 DRUG ABUSE 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 65102 (573) 751-4942 


(573) 751-7093 TTY 


(573) 751-4122 (573) 751-7814 FAX 


(573) 526-1201 TTY 
modmh.state.mo.us 


Dear Parent(s): 


The «SCHNAME>» school is one of over 300 schools selected statewide to participate in a research study designed to develop 
important information that will help combat such problems as alcohol and other drug use in our schools and communities. The 
study will also help provide information on the effectiveness of current substance use prevention and intervention efforts. The 
study, the 2002 Missouri Student Survey, is being conducted by the State of Missouri with funding from the Federal Center for 
Substance Abuse Prevention. 


Students in randomly selected (i.e., selected by chance) 6", 8", 10", and 12" grades in your child's school are being asked to 
take part in this study. Approximately 25,000 students statewide have been asked to complete this 45-minute survey. The 
survey will be coordinated by the Missouri Institute of Mental Health (MIMH), the state's contractor, and administered by the 
teachers in the next few weeks. The school principal and district superintendent have agreed to the school's participation in this 
study. 


Some important facts about the survey: 


1. It is anonymous. Students will not put their names or any personal identifying information on the survey booklet. No 
one will be able to connect any individual student with his or her responses. School staff will not see any student's 
responses. 


2. Participation in the survey is completely voluntary. Your son/daughter may decline to participate at any time or skip 
any questions they do not wish to answer. You may decline to have your child participate, if you wish. If you or your 
child declines participation, your son or daughter will be allowed to read or participate in some other alternative 
activity while his or her classmates are taking the survey. Your child's grades will not be affected by not participating in 
the survey. 


Questions on the survey cover alcohol, drugs, tobacco, and family and community factors related to substance use and abuse. A 
copy of the questionnaire is located in the principal's office, if you wish to stop by and review it. 


I think that the survey is an important study that will help create better, more effective programming to combat the problem of 
drug and alcohol use by youth in our community. I hope that you will agree to allow your child to participate in this statewide 
effort. If you agree, you need do nothing further. However, if for any reason you do not wish your child to participate, please 

complete and return the attached Denial of Permission Form in the enclosed envelope within one week and your child will be 

excused from participation. 


Should you have any questions, please contact me at the phone number below, or Ms. Melissa Novak at the Missouri Institute 
of Mental Health, (314) 644-7953. Should you have any questions or concerns regarding your child's rights as a survey 
participant, please contact the University of Missouri-Columbia at (573) 882-3181. 


Thank you in advance for your cooperation. 


Sincerely, 
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Michael Couty 
Missouri Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
1706 E. Elm St, Jefferson City, MO, 65101 
(573)751-9414 
Missouri 2002 Student Survey 
Student Fact Sheet 


What is the focus of the Missouri 2002 Student Survey? 

The focus of the student survey is on health risk behaviors—such as violence and alcohol, tobacco, and other drug 
use—that can result in injury and/or impede positive development among youth. The survey also includes risk and 
protective factors, which are attitudes and opinions that research has shown to be highly correlated with these 
health risk behaviors. 


How will the information be used? 

Information from the Missouri 2002 Student Survey will be used to meet a variety of needs at the community and 
state levels. The survey will provide information that will be used to identify the importance of various problem 
behaviors among students at the statewide, regional, and local levels. This information can be used as input for 
resource and policy decisions, such as targeting interventions. 


Is student participation voluntary? 

Unless you return the enclosed Permission Form, your child will be excused from participation. Teachers will be 
provided with a list of students whose parents do not consent. These students will be asked to perform some 
alternative activity (e.g., reading) while the survey is being conducted. Additionally, at the beginning of the class 
period when the survey will be administered, the teacher will read a prepared statement that informs the students 
that their participation is voluntary. Students will be given the option to decline to participate, or to skip any 
questions that they prefer not to answer. 


Is student participation anonymous? 

Yes, completely. The student will be given a survey booklet that contains the question items and a place to record 
responses. The survey booklet will not have the student’s name or any other identifying information on it. Before 
they begin, students will be reminded that they should not write such information on the booklet. When completing 
the survey, students will be arranged so that the teacher administering the survey or the student’s peers cannot see 
their responses, and students will be provided with a blank sheet of paper to cover their answers. At the end of the 
class period, each student will be asked to place his/her completed questionnaire into an envelope and seal it; these 
envelopes will then be inserted into a larger envelope and sealed. No one at the school will see students’ responses, 
and no one from the study team will be able to link any individual child to a questionnaire. The aggregate data 
gathered from the Missouri Student Survey will be provided to the school district superintendent and may be shared 
further at the discretion of the district superintendent. 


Why should my child participate? 

This research effort is part of an important study being funded by the Missouri Department of Mental Health, 
Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse. It aims to gather information to better understand the impact of risk- and 
protective-factor prevention planning and whether this approach leads to better prevention outcomes, such as 
reductions in substance abuse, violence, and delinquency. 


The students in your child’s grade have been randomly selected to participate in this study, and they represent 
hundreds of students across the state. Thus, it is vitally important that as many of the sampled students as possible 


complete the survey. 


Is this the first survey like this to be done in Missouri schools? 
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This is the second time that the Missouri Student Survey has been administered in Missouri schools. However, all 
school districts in Missouri that receive federal funding for substance abuse prevention activities are required to 
administer a student survey to determine if the districts’ activities for the prevention of alcohol, tobacco, and drug 
use have been successful and to identify needs for the future. This other survey, which has been administered every 
other year for many years, is called the Safe and Drug Free Schools Survey and is mandated by the Department of 
Elementary and Secondary Education. The Missouri 2002 Student Survey and the Safe and Drug Free Schools 
Survey contain similar questions on substance use, but the Missouri 2002 Student Survey includes additional 
questions focusing on factors that either protect youth from substance use or place them at risk for such use. The 
additional information gathered by the Missouri Student Survey will allow the state to make the best assessment of 
the need for prevention efforts in the state, and to target these efforts effectively. 


Are sensitive questions asked? 

The survey includes questions related to alcohol, tobacco, and other drug use; violent behaviors; and related risk 
and protective factors that might be considered sensitive by some. Unless questions in these topic areas are asked 
honestly and straightforwardly, however, we cannot know the degree to which Missouri youth engage in health risk 
behaviors. 


Some examples of the questions: 


13. My teacher(s) notices when I am doing a good job and lets me know about it. 
NO! no yes YES! 


94. Which of the following activities for people your age are available in your community? 
sports teams scouting 
boys and girls clubs 4-H clubs 
service clubs 


Examples of questions that may be considered sensitive by some include: 


30c. How old were you when you first had more than a sip or two of beer, wine, or 
hard liquor (for example, vodka, whiskey, or gin)? 


Never 10 or younger 
11 12 

13 14 

15 16 

17 or older 


46. You are at a party at someone’s house, and one of your friends offers you a drink containing 
alcohol. What would you say or do? 
Drink it 
Tell your friend, “No thanks, I don’t drink” and suggest that you and your friend go and do 
something else. 
Just say, “No thanks” and walk away. 
Make up a good excuse, tell your friend you had something else to do, and leave. 


66. On how many occasions (if any) have you used cocaine or crack during the past 30 days? 


O occasions 10-19 occasions 
1-2 occasions 20-39 occasions 
3-5 occasions 40 or more occasions 


6-9 occasions 
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100d. How wrong do your parents feel it would be for you to: steal anything worth more than 


$5.00? 
Very wrong A little bit wrong 
Wrong Not wrong at all 


105. People in my family often insult or yell at each other. 


NO! no yes YES! 
111. If you carried a handgun without your parents’ permission, would you be caught by your 
parents? 
NO! no yes YES! 


A draft copy of the student survey is on file in the principal’s office for parental review, or you may request a copy 
of the survey by contacting Missouri’s data collection contractor: Dr. Carol Evans (314-644-8822). 
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Class Administration Instructions 


[PRIOR TO BEGINNING THE SURVEY, OBTAIN THE LIST OF STUDENTS WHOSE 
PARENTS/GUARDIANS HAVE SIGNED CONSENT FORMS FOR THEIR CHILDREN. AT THE 
BEGINNING OF THE SURVEY PERIOD, PLEASE QUIETLY AND DISCREETLY ASK THESE STUDENTS 
TO PARTICIPATE IN AN ALTERNATE ACTIVITY WHILE THE REMAINDER OF THE CLASS 
COMPLETES THE SURVEY. ] 


[READ ALL ITALICIZED INSTRUCTIONS TO THE CLASS] 
Today we will be completing the 2002 Missouri Student Survey. This survey is being conducted by the State of 


Missouri. The purpose of this study is to learn how students in our school feel about their community, family, peers, 
and school. The survey also asks what students think about different health behaviors. 





I'm going to read some information about the survey to you. Please listen carefully. 


The survey is anonymous. I will maintain strict procedures to protect your privacy. You will read each question in 
the survey booklet and fill in the circle for your answer. The survey booklet does not have your name or any other 
identifying information on it, so no one will know how you answer any of the questions. Please do not write your 
name or your school name on the question booklet. 








The survey is voluntary and your grades will not be affected, whether or not you complete the survey. Your parents 
have received a letter about the survey and they had an opportunity to consent to your participation. Now we are 
asking you for your participation. 


The survey should take about 45 minutes. You will have the entire class period to complete the questionnaire. If you 
come to any question in the survey that you do not want to answer, you can leave it blank and move to the next 
question. The answers you give are very important. I ask that you read each question carefully and answer it based 
on what you really do or know. At the end of class, I will ask you to seal your questionnaire in the envelope that you 
have been provided. Then I will pass around a larger envelope and ask you to place your envelope inside. The last 
person in class will seal this large envelope before returning it to me. 


Now I am going to pass out the question booklets. If you do not wish to participate, please do not take a booklet and 
[INSTRUCT STUDENTS ON ALTERNATE ACTIVITY]. Do not put your name on the question booklet, and do 
not begin working until I tell you to do so. 


[PASS A SURVEY BOOKLET, BLANK SHEET OF PAPER, AND ENVELOPE TO EACH STUDENT] 


This is not a test. Your grades will not be affected by your responses. All of the questions should be answered by 
filling in one of the answer spaces. If you don't always find an answer that fits exactly, use the one that comes 
closest. If any question does not apply to you, or you are not sure what it means, just leave it blank. 


Notice that for each question there are a series of ovals near the answers. For each question that you answer on the 
survey, choose just one answer which best fits what you know, feel, or do, then fill in the corresponding oval. Only 
one oval should be filled in for each question on the answer sheet. Use the blank piece of paper you have been 
given to cover your answers as you work and please do not look at other students’ answers. 


Now I would like you to look at the cover page of your question booklet. Before you begin, please copy the numbers 


posted on the board in the spaces labeled "County" & "Building" and color in the appropriate ovals. These 
numbers will be used to identify your school and county. 
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When you are finished, please remain at your desk and read or work quietly until the end of class. If; at any time 
during the survey, you have a question, raise your hand. For those of you who are still working at the end of class, I 
will let you know when it's time to stop. If you don't finish the entire questionnaire, that's okay. 


You may begin. 

[AT THE END OF CLASS, SAY:] 

The class period is over now. If you have not finished the survey, please stop where you are now and close the 
survey booklet. Please put your completed survey inside the envelope you have been given and seal it. Then please 


insert your envelope into the larger envelope that is being passed around the room. 


I would like to thank you all for participating in the survey. The information you have provided will be used to 
develop better health education programs for students like yourselves all around the state. 


If answering any of these questions has caused you any concerns or raised any questions, please talk to someone 


you trust - a parent or guardian, teacher, or any other person you feel comfortable with. If you would like to speak 
to me, please feel free to do so. 
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April 29, 2002 


Dear Superintendent, 


This February your school district participated in the Missouri 2002 School Survey sponsored by the Missouri 
Department of Mental Health, Division of Alcohol and Drug Abuse. Attached is a copy of the results of the survey 
for your area. The report contains information for any grades in your district that had usable responses from 60 or 
more students. If your district had fewer than 60 usable responses, you may obtain results for either the county or 
regional level, depending on the total number per grade. We chose this minimum number of student responses so 
that we could maintain anonymity and confidentiality. 


The survey was given to approximately 11,500 students in grades 6, 8, 10, and 12 across the state and could have 
been completed in lieu of the DESE survey required for Title [V funding. Information obtained from the survey 
will allow the Department of Mental Health to better understand the need for prevention and intervention programs 
at the school, community, and state level. Please note that these results are not representative of students in your 
area. 

If you would like a copy of the regional results, please call or e-mail us at novakm@mimh.edu. If you have 
questions or comments, please feel to contact Melissa Novak at 314-644-7953 or Dr. Carol Evans at 314-644-8829. 





Sincerely, 


Carol J. Evans, Ph.D. 


Research Assistant Professor 
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APPENDIX C 


2002 Missouri Student Survey 
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MISSOURI 2002 STUDENT SURVEY 


Thank you fot aecepling the Invfaliey to panicpale in ties study The questions contained in this bookie ate designed to 
HRA YOU ODEON ADOUL 2 TUINIIM-Of [hengS Gonacring fol. YOU TRS VOUT Tani, You Nek NDOrhood and your 
commonily. Ina sere, many of your answers wl count as “yoles* on a wide range of enporland issuas 


TO iOt Tot es Stucy fo De RATPELT WLes aN/pOrLant Chal YOU Answer Gach Question as (NOLIQNITLETY and fones ly as pessihle 
Aol your answars wi ba Kopl striclly confidental and wilt never he seen by anyone al yourschoo!, You yall not be asker 
for yourname Please do ned wrile your name in the booklet This study & completely voluntary so you may skip any 
Question Mal you do Ned wen [Oo answer 


Se sure lo read the mstrechors OefowW before you begm to answer Tharik you very much for Being an inpertant part of this 
puget. 





1. This not 4 Lest, so there ane neengn or syrong answers, Your grades ya not he altectoe 

2, Abof the questions should be answered by marking one of the answer spaces Ifyou do net find an answer that file 
eXacly, use Ie ofie hal Oofries Gosest Il any qUeslor Goes mol apply to You, Of you are not sure of What iL tpaals, 
just leave IL blank. 

3, You answers wil oe tread adiormstica@y by a mechine called an optical markreader Please follow lhese dire chee: 


carefully: 












® sea No ? penct, This Kime ct meré will work: 
® Make heavy black marks méide the ovals. Comet Mack 
® Elasé Geanly any answer you Wisi to Grange oO fa no Q9 
* Make oo other markings oF comments om the survey 
pages. <ince hey mtortere web the automatic rearing, These fends of parks wall NOT work: 


® Do NOT wile your fare anywhere on Wes bec&lel Wiotect. Marks 


Be 8 D wh 







OO —————— 
ia 5 ] BCH LOA TIO 


80000 GIOVE GOT (at Canken te Ovals CONes ponding 4 those niinibers. 


SCHOOL DISTRICT SERVICE AREA COUNTY 
0 OCOCoS 6 O09 oOo 0 O00 
1 O00000 1000 100 t OOD 
2 OOC0O00D 2 O09 2-00 2 000 
3 600000 3 GOO 3.06 3.000 
4 000000 4 0090 400 4 000 
§ ODOCGCOD 5 O00 5 00 5 OOD 
6 ODOCDO § O00 § 00 6 OOO 
7 OCOOSbD F OOO 7 -Oo0 7 000 
§ OCGOOCG 8 O9OG 8 OO 8006 
9 ODOCOD 9 O00 ¥ O06 9 O00 
1 
Pabhe reve ring barcen far Pre cediection of intmymadienn © ettrreled to average thenilee perienones Ineuding re brpeiew ing ‘70nd 


TUT ots, Set COTE REG aired rea ewig te aR Renin e Sena coninmerte rego kare) HN Cele Bxtirists of deve Owe aNpert mt tae 
opts eco} Prisremien i> SAMESS Rapiony. Cesarvance Off cer, Roorn (ie | 1 OA) Peter Laie, Rodede 9 2087 Anegecey tre rot 
RES Ob prea, Oe RHR A HOE CGR REGED HO CA Sent RV Reena) Uild dence SY Ong CLIT te ned CPE cod 
furtewr Ve. convo! arog bor Tree grote by yO ye 
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How old are you? 

© 10 O11 

© 16 © 16 
What grade are you in? 
6th 7th 8th 
O Oo Oo 
Are you: © Female 
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4a 


4b. Which of the following bes' 
© White 
© Asian © Am 


© Native Hawaiian or Ot 


following people live there 
© Mother O 
© Foster mother © 


© Stepmother 
© Grandmother 
© Aunt 


How many brothers and si 


Are you Hispanic or Latino? 


O Bla 


© Stepfather 
© Grandfather 
© Uncle 








O 13 
oO 18 








© 12 
O17 


© 14 
© 19 or older 


9th 
oO 
O Male 


10th 
oO 


11th 
© 


12th 
e) 


O Yes ONo 
describes you? (Choose all that apply) 
ck or African American 
erican Indian or Alaskan Native 
her Pacific Islander 


Think of where you live most of the time. Which of the 


with you? (Choose all that apply.) 
Father © Other adults 
Foster Father © Sister(s) 

© Stepsister(s} 
© Brother(s) 

© Stepbrother(s) 
© Other children 





isters, including stepbrothers 


and stepsisters, do you have thal are OLDER than you? 


0 1 
Oo oO 


How many brothers and si 


2 


3 
Ooo O® ORO! 43 


4 § 6 of more 


isters, including stepbrothers and 


stepsisters, do you have that are YOUNGER than you? 


0 1 
Ov 
What is the language you 


O English © Span 


2 


3 
Oo O OO AO 0 


4 § 6 or more 


use most often al home? 


ish © Another Language 





What is the Zip code 
where you live? 





ZIP CODE 
































CONDNRWNYAD 
COOCO00000 





OOCOOCOCN00N0 
OOOOCO0000 
OOCO0C00000 
OOO0O0CO0000 





Completed grade 
school or less 


Some high school 


O 


O00 


Do not know 


Completed high school 


What is the highest level of schooling your father completed? 


Some College 


Completed college 


Graduate or professional 
school after college 


Does not apply 


OO000 


1 


13 


a. 


§ 





23. 
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What is the highest level of schooling your mother completed? 


oO Completed grade © Some College 
school or less 
© Some high school © Completed college 
; T professi 
© Completed high school e) aherier he pallens onal 
© Donot know © Does not apply 


. Where are you living now? 


© Ona farm 

© Inthe country, not on a farm 

© Ina city, town, or suburb 

Putting them all together, what were your grades like last year? 


Mostly F's Mostly D's MostlyC's MostlyB's Moslly A's 
Oo Oo Oo Oo Oo 


. During the LAST FOUR WEEKS, how many whole days of 


school have you missed 



























































because of illness? 
ONone © 2 days © 45 days © 11 or more days 
Oiday O3days © 6-10 days 
because you skipped or "cut"? 
ONone © 2 days © 4-5 days © 11 or more days 
Oiday © 3 days © 6-10 days 
for other reasons? 
ONone © 2 days © 4-5 days © 11 of more days 
Oiday © 3 days O 6-10 days 
| | 
In my school, studerts have lots of Ber te. tyes ties 
chances to help decide things like Oo };}O;}0;0 
class activities and rules 
. Teachers ask me to work on Oo Oo ro) [@) 
classroom projects. 
. My teacher(s) notices when | am doing 
a good job and lets me know about it. Oo };}O;}0;0 
There are a lot of chances for 
students in my school to get 
involved in sports, clubs, and other Oo Oo oO 1) 
school adivities outside of class. 
There are lots of chances for 
studerts in my school to talk with a Oo };O];0O)]0 
eacher one-on-one. 
feel safe at my school oO oO oO oO 
The school lets my parents know 
when | have done something well Oo Oo 1) Oo 
. My teachers praise me when | work hard 
in school Oo };O;}O; 0 
Are your school grades better than the 
grades of most students in your class? QO 7:O. [2] Oo 
| have lots of chances to be parl of class 
discussions or activities oO oO (@) 2) 
37064 


C. LITT 20 Hew ole were you whenyou fret 






‘Sroe4 
DE How offen do you eel thal ine echpal wort yeu ae aeeipied|s 
Teanga erie important? = 
t Famali 4 —_— 
© Hever 0) Samealimnes © Almcet Always « ibuabiineres 
O Sao Ooter 
b arioked 6 agarette, 
MS How intereding are moal of your aoutees Lo your aver jist a pul? 
O Very intersslngandainviang =O Bignlly dub ¢ hadimore han asp 
© Guile Interesting Vary dul OF tes. Of reer wrt: 
O Fan irtleresting © Very OF hard ||quer | 
exarple, Wocks, 
writkey, Oran}? 
27, HOw Ni portant a you Inn Ins things You a leaning in 
school era ooingte be tor you later n ite? i began anrking 
OQ Veryimpatant =. Sighthy emportert euty, Rake 
Quite important «=D Not al all importer jeect ones or tice 
© Farly impartart amocth? 
& get suspended 
BS. Now Ihnny back over the past Yea in sciol how often fram schon? 
id Sore Amos! 
Never] Sebo limes: Always|) f got etrasted? 
camied a handgun 
(ane inary fer 
hurting oraperti? 
altahed sireane 
win line dag of 
sernuely hustling 





Ilham? 


EE })| weswavew |olo|alololo]o]o 


29) Think of your tour best Pend {lhe fiends you fed Goose! tol. In 
the past year (12 menihs), how many of your besi frends tiave 





21 How wrong do you (hk il is for someone vaur ag le 


cnkiked ogareiies ? a eke herdouit 
bined. nser, wire orlierd Ser? 
tguor [nr eoertipts, b Bed any worth 
vook & whvtky, of an] More Ihe $5 O07 
if i ray 
pant) la © pide a Iyrkwlh 
someone? 
_ es, d allah someone wily 
© Used menjvenre Ihe DES OF San cure 
hurting them? 
0, hed L31), comansy & Say away fiomschod 
emphatarings, oroiher all ba y tsa id 
i La paras ihr) 
mites aed ated? 
& been susperded Feny f dink best, wre or nerd 
ediont! 


tauer [for example 
vodka, whiakey, organ) 
tequesty? 


Q Srwke caettas? 


f cared a herdgun (olher 
then bor henling er speed)? 


a sold liKoe gups? 
hy ctofer) or ined to staal & 


motor véhick such ee | 166 LSD, cocane, anphe- 
Ga Of 6 monde? + tees Ot aaa 

| been srrestect? on hor 

| topped ou, obsshyin(? 


k been members ol a gang? 
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| | | | 41. What are the chances you would be seen as cool if you: 
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: F Very good chance 
32. | ignore rules that get in my way. Prelly good chance 
© Very false © Somewhat true Some chance 
O Somewhat false O Very true Little chance 
None or very little chance 
33. Itis all right to beat up people if they starl the fight a. smoked cigarettes? ol ol ol olo 
ONO! Ono QOyes © YES! b. began drinking alcoholic beverages: Fol ol ol olo| 
34. Itis important to be honest with your parents, even if ane thet ts; at: least once or twice 
hey become upset or you get punished. ¢. smoked marijuana? ol ol] ol olo 
ONO! Ono Oyes © YES! d. carried a handgun (other than for 
hunting or sport}? O} O} OF OF O 
35. | do the opposite of what people tell me, just to get them mad. 
O Very false O Somewhat true 42. You are looking al CD's in the music store with a friend. You loo 
up and see her slip a CD under her coat. She smiles and says, 
© Somewhat false O Very true "Which one do you wart? Go ahead, take it while nobody's around." 
36. | think itis okay to take something without asking if you There is no one in sight, no employees or other customers. What 
can get away with it would you do now? 
ONO! Ono Oyes © YES! O Ignore her 


© Grab a CD and leave the store 


37. How many times have you done the following things? 
O Tell her to put the CD back 








Once a week or more O Act like it is a joke, and ask her to put the CD back 
2 or 3 times amonth 
| About once a month 43. Itis 8:00 on a weeknight and you are about to go over to a friend's 





| Less than once a month house when your mother asks you where you are going. You say, 


I've done it, but not in the past year "Oh, Just going to go hang out with some friends." She says, "No, 
Never you'll just get into trouble if you go oul. Stay home tonight." What 


would you do now? 








a. Done what feels goodno matterwha. |O1O!/O!O!]O/O OL eet 
eave the house anyway 
































b. Done something dangerous because | 1G) Q1O/Q]0 © Explain what you are going to do with your friends, tell 
someone dared you to do it. her when you will get home, and ask if you can go out 
c Hee crazy things eveniftheyarea | Q/O;}O/]O!O/O © Not say anything and start watching TV 
little dangerous © Getinto an argumert with her 
: | ? vi N 
38. Have you ever belonged to a gang O Yes © No 44. You are visiting another part of town, and you do not know any of the 


- people your age there. You are walking down the street, and some 
39. Ifyou have ever belonged to a gang, did the gang have aname? teenager you do not know is walking toward you. He is about your 


© Yes ONo © Inever have belonged to a gang size, and as he is about to pass you, he deliberately bumps into you 
and you almost lose your balance. What would you say or do? 


40. How many times in the past year (the last 12 morths) have you: © Push the person back 















































40 + Times © Say "Excuse me" and keep on walking 
30 to 39 Times O Say "Watch where you're going" and keep walking 
20 to 29 Times © Swear at the person and walk away 
10 to 19 Times 
6 to9 Times 45. You are al a parly at someone's house, and one of your friends 
3 to 5 Times offers you a drink containing alcohol. What would you say or do? 
1 to 2 Times © Drink it 
Never © Tell your friend, "No thanks, | dort drink" and suggest that 
a. been suspended from school? |O} O}O}] O} O] O}O|O fe) oe on tne = eo one 
b. carried a handgun (other than OlOlo]Ololololo pica pedestal atlantis ane 
for hurting or sport)? ©) ial s a cas excuse, tell your friend you had something 
c. sold illegal drugs? O}O}O} 0] O};O/O}O oe ane eate 
d. stolen or tried to steal a motor i it i 
Nanicle Sip asa carota olololololololo 46. | think ae it is okay to cheat at — 
motorcycle? ONO! Ono Oyes O YES! 
@. been arrested? OL OLOJLOJLOLO/O|O 47. |like to see how much | can get away with. 
f. altacked someone with the idea | Q| O]O e) Very false © Somewhat false Somewhal true Very true 
of seriously hurting them? O O fo) Oo 
g. been drunk orhigh a school? |O]O}O}O]O}]OC/}O/O 
h. taken a handgun to school? O]O!O]O;]ao;ol|olo 
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4B is portant to Wink peters you ae) 

49, Do you have 10 Mave eventing 
non, away? 

50 De you otter) swilihi Nom aoivey te 


exinity rather than sticking lo are 
a aline? 


4) | oferida things wihots thing 
aoul what will happen 


SS How much dowou think pearle risk 
hanning hernaetves (ptyeicelly or 
Inalher weys) ifthey 


Try manivens once oF twice? 
Soicke manana regdany? 


a Taks one or two chinks of 
a akxiis beverage (ex, 


2 2 


53. Haye yOu ever Used smokeless Lonaoce (ciew, smut, 
lug, digging tobacco, or-chasing tabasco)? 
© Never © Rayuledy i the past 
© Onee or twiss OD Regulsty now 
O Ofte Ff @whie but pol equiariy 


54 How Tequeriliy have yOu Leed snakeless tobeeno our Ihe 
pas 30 hays? 


© Never © Reguiaryin ine past 
©} Ore of wice © Reautany now 
© Once 7 awhile tit nol raquianty 


O5 Hee vou ever arnked anaralias? 


1D Newar 2 Reoutaryin the pest 
© Onee or twice O Regulativnow 
© Onte oe whie but not regularly 


SP. ae i aiaaiaae YOu STOKE apereties aung thepas 20 
G Wet a all 
© Lessthen one cigaretic per day 
© One to ve cigereties pear day 
© Aboul one-half pack perday 
© Abeul one peck per deny 
© About one and one-half packs per day 
© Two peeks or more per dey 


57. On how many cesssions lif ary] have you had beer, wins, or 
hard liquor to dnink in your ifeumid? (hore than just 3 few SHS | 


© 0 bdoadions 
© |» 2occssions 
© 3-5 accessions 


B DO &- Succasione 


0 10-19 booseoris 
0 2 + a9 pocsciens 
© 4fl or rare cocasions 








5h On how many Sacagore italy) heve you hed beer, 
wre, of herd liquer durvig the pes! 10 days? 
0 0 ccresons © 10-19 eocasione 
0 1-2 cexasiors 0) 20-38 neeasone: 
04-5 cession © 40 ar mare cosasions 
O18 -9 copiore 
§9: Think back over ihe last lan aacks On how many days delyou ha 
five oF more deotiole drinks @ the same lime o wihwtaceue of 
hous of gach other? 
O Docecesons 
© 1-2 poessions 
O03 -Scesssione 
OF -9 cexasiors 
6) Onthow mary cceestins (it an) have you used manjuans inyour 
iene? 
OO coeewone 
DG 1 +2 cceasions 
O63 -5 oecasiane 
CG 6-9 cceasione 


61 ON how Nie) Goraaons | Taryh have you ised Meru euvic ie 
ast 30 chaps? 


C4 cotazore 
O t - DP oeeasiore 
© 3-S ossssions 
Ore -9 aocagione 
82 ON how tery occaaiins (itary) have you Weed LSD oy ther 
pewctadalics in your (tune? 
00 cecaeions © 0 19 tonasions 
© 1-2 cecasiore O SO 38 occasions 
O35 cesssiors © 40 or more necasions 
O& -9 oossion= 
82 On haw Many occasions (ian) nave you Leed LSLvor ether 
pevehedics dunng lhe past a) days? 
CO 0 ceyawore O 10-18 cerayine 
G 1-2cessione O M1 -S ccraamne 
OD $+ S cesssiore © 40lor mare renasiors 
O06 -9 ooeasions 


© 10-19 coeasion= 
© 20-38 oceans 
O40 mors cecasions 


O 10+ 1S cocesone: 
© 20 - 39 corasione 
© 4d ormore necasions 


©) 10-12 cesasione 
© 20-25 oecasione 
© 40 ormare eacasions 


84 On how meny occasions (it ary] hevevou used vocaine oF creck 
in your (fein? 


© 0) cecasiens 

© 4 -Doocssions 

0 3-5 cece 

© 8-9 oecagens 
BE Onraw mary occasions (|f ary) have you Lead cocane oF crank 

uring ine past 20 clays? 

0 Ocecesens 

71 - 2 cecssiore 

0 4-5 ceeasiore 

O f= eecasiors 


486 Ontow meny eceesans (if any) hee you snited gue breathed Ina 
Oonterts Of an sarésal Siray Aan, oF Wineled other gases of sprays in 
order lo gat high your Piste? 

O Ocecasore O 10+ 19 cteasine 


D 1-2 cecasions 0.80 - 29 ocessione 
D 4 Scesssiore © 40 armors recasions 


6 -9 cosasione 37064 
| 


© 10-19 arcasicns 
© ®.- 30. pomasions. 
© 40 OF More eceasions 


© 10-19 cseasiens 
O %- 38 nevesions 
©) 40 of ore eeeasions 
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ST064 
ET On how many corasions (if sry) have you snited gle, breelhed 
ihe comerts of an aefescl apfay can, of iNneled other gases 


soreys In Order to pet fran during the past 20 cleye? 
© Dwecesona © 10. +48 otcasone 
Ot -2 eccasiane © 20-38 ocesxore 
D 2-5 divans O40 of (role nccasvre 
O69 -9 oeessnns 


632 On how many accessions (it any) have yeu laken spend, 
SINHA INNES, OC RIN A) yOUr belie? 


© Uoesasions © 1G- 19 becasing 
© 1 -2opcasiens O + 39 vecasions 
© 2.Socrasins © 40 or more occasions 


© 6 - 2ocreaiens 


1 On how miany oocesiens (itar)) Heres dou taker speed. 
Sane OF MeN Guling Ine pest 30 days? 
O00 ceeasins © 10 19 4ewes ore 
© | -2 oeessne © 20-46 oeeasone 
© - 5 occssere © 40 6 rere cecaswre 
© & 54 occasiore 


10) On how many occasions (if sry] have yau uned clerteea| 


in your lielime? 
© 0 eceapions ©. 10 - 1S.occas ons 
O11 - 2acsasiens @ Al - 39 open ons 


© 3 - Soctasion O40 oF More decasions 


0 @- Gocvasiont 


1) Onhow meny oocesions (\f any! ne youussd derhient 
dU Ine peal 30 dave’? 
0 eicasieme 
© 1-2 onpssion= 
DO 3-5 covaanine 
O04 -Soeessnre 


© 10 - Socksons 
© 20 - 2S oceasors 
O40 of ere neeasvre 


72 UN Now mary occesiane if any) have you Used chet Wega! 


Tugs n youriifetime? 
© 0 ootations 
© 1-2 oteasane 
© 3 - 5 ocessmne 
O46 - J occasenc 


© 10-18 attesxors 
© 20> 38 cosmos 
O40 06 wie wecasure 


73 On new many orcseions |/fart! neve you Used olrer Hegel 


drugs Gung the pet 20 days? 


© 10-19 obtee ons 
© A +29 occas ore 
2 40 oF more occasions 


© 0 Gscsaiens 

© 1 - Soewasions 
© 2+ Socessions 
O¢ - focessions 





is "| TM 


74 Ityau werted lo gat some hes wine on herdiiauar (fer 
example, vod, Wotskey, origin), Hew Bes woud il he 
ke You Lo gat seme? 
O WVerynerd 
© Set ol here 


Sort oresey 
© Very easy 


TE Ifyou wertad lo of sommcgarsttas new qasy wold || be br 


youlo pal some? 
O Very had O Sorl of easy 
fr] OSotoihad © Vere easy 





TP ihe nd enoked manjdana in your reigned, of (ne ere m 
sound where youve, woUd he or she be caught by the poe? 


ONO Ono Ovws OVE! 


WT? fyou warledio oot drugs lite cocare LED, or 
AMPNAaTINeS. NOW Baay WOLIA II De MOC YOU LO gal seme? 


© Very hard ©) Sort of easy 
OSetothad ©) Very easy 


TE ta hd crank some beer, vans, orhard liquor [for ewarrpls, yodta, 
WhISKEY, OF Gnyin your nagniborhoad, oF ine sree around where you [ne 
would 16 Gone be Gaugit by Ihe polloe? 


QNo Om Os O-vES 

7% Ihyou wanted lo gst a handgun how easy would the frre you loge ane? 
OVeyhsra CO bert af easy 
Q Sonofhart << Very easy 


2D Ife idikgaly cared 3 handgun fh Yourneighhornied, orine daa 
BIOUNd WEE Fou ve, MOLT Ne OF ane be caugnl by the ptbad? 
Ono Om Ow OYE 

BY (vod warledto gel come manviena) how gaey would | betaryeulc 
DA soma? 
© Very hard © Serl of sesy 
I Sedofhan © Very easy 


BS la Nd aritiead agereties in your neiphberncad, ar tie area. around 
wnere youllve, would Neo7 she be cauonk by the police? 


Ono Om Ove Oves 


B How. wrong woud Mmpst aduils In Your neighbernmed, of the 
ee ground where you lve tank tis br kids yourage 


Wiel a 
Wrong o} Gt Wrong} etal 


& louse menjuans? 
blo ank dean? 


C Ihsrinke exeraltss? 





Bi Abou hew many as lieve youknawn perweredy who y) the pastyaer 
have 


& used manana, oraeh, cocarre, of her drugs? 


ONone © i aul Osord sduls 
O omduls © F ar more edule 
b eddar deal dhuge? 
Onone © 1 edu O Ferd sduie 
O 2 aaa © Sor mere adults 


Gone alher things Ina ould pet Ihamn troutte wih hs poles, 
We deaing, Sling siden goods, muggingorassauling others, Ae? 


Onne O tad O Fora edie 
© 2 wiute O Sormere stuks 
a gotten anak of Mane 
Ohone Oradl © Gord aduls 
O Amul 3 Sormere sults 
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85, tf] nad to rome, (weal miss the 
feid borhoad | now liver in 


88 My naighbors nolies when | an denga 
Odd /00 ard ist me Know abet 11 


47 | hemy naghhorted, of Ihe sree 
eroured efjere | live 


#8 There ares lol Of adullsin my 
reighbottoed | coud talk to atyvoul 
aOmAlnng Ieettat 


Bo How MLC Oo aachrot Ihe folowing staleriaits dasu'ibe 
YOU Neidnbchood of (né area sround where you twar 


a omesnidor dug ssting la |o|o| 

b. Nights lo Jo. 

= bls ot emely or sbendaned budding lo |a|o} o| 
0 Wis af grat 


©) People move i andadk ol my neigtertioed alot 
Ono Gm Os OvEsi 


0) How many tras have you changed homes snes hindangerten? 
© Never O3-Atmee OT oe merelenes 
0 1-2umes © 5-6 umes 


4) There.are peonis in my neighborhood, of the area crgund 
eATeTé | live whic ere proud al mie wien! do senstting well 


Qn Ore Oyes OVESI 


3 WINTON OF NG foi) actives Tor bap your ate Ate 
aed ale if) ous CUM ELIT 


3. sports taains Ore One 
b seoutirer Ore ONo 
¢ boye and gfe dibs Ove Oe 
14-4 Gib Ove ON 
© salves ale Oves OM 


#4 Have you chenoed schocts in Ihe past year Abe Iasi 12 rnarths!? 


Oho © Yes 








45 | feel sate ny POMOrneNd ofthe wea around where | lve 


Ono Ono Gye O ves! 


SB How marly luviea Reve you chanel schoo ence Nndensaten? 


O Never 
01-2 limes 


© 3-4 times 
OS - Elim: 


O 7 ormiocretimes 


97. | would Ike lo get OuLot mynetchibernead, er lhe arse around where 
| hye 


Ono Ono Oye OES! 


SS Have you dienged Movies 11 Ine past year (ne lal 12 morn}? 
O Na © lee 


2) There are psople ny neigtberhced, of Ine area around wtiers | 
tye, who encourage me todo my best 


ONO Ono 


Ows OES! 





2 cank bear, wine, or har 
HQuor (fof axainets, 
UedkKS AM eRey_ Of Ort 
Tederly [al beet one 
or times @monthi® 


b airhe cigaeties? 

¢ ancke renuana? 

0 steel anything worth 
(hore than $5 007 

8 cow graft, wits 
things, or draw pciises 
Of DUNINgS oF cinar 
PRSMY [weve thre 
Owner's PSITHSSHITg? 


f opack a fhontwih 
someone? 
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101. Have any of your brothers or sisters ever: 


102. 


103. 


04 


08. 


06 


O7. 


ie) 


oO 


o 


© 


1 


° 





1 


112. 


a. 


a 


9 


. smoked marijuana? 


. smoked cigarettes? 


Drunk beer, wine, or hard 
or gin)? 


ONo OvYes O 


ONo OYes © 





iquor (for example, vodka, whiskey, 


don't have any brothers or sisters 


don't have any brothers or sisters 


O No 


= 


ONo 


DO 


ONo 


O Yes 


O Yes 


© Yes 


oO 


. taken a handgun to scho 


ce) 


been suspended or expe 


ce) 


don't 
ol? 
don't 





don't 


have any brothers or sisters 


have any brothers or sisters 


led from school? 





have any brothers or sisters 


. If you drank some beer, wine, or hard 


. If you skipped school without 


The rules in my family are dear. 


ONO! Ono Ovyes O YES! 


Has anyone in your family ever had a severe alcohol or drug 
problem? 


© No O Yes 





YES! 





People in my family often insult or 
yell at each other. 
When | am not at home, one of my 


parents knows where | am and who | 
am with. 


We argue about the same things in 
my family over and over. 


My parerts want me to call if | am 
going to be late getting home. 











liquor (for example, vodka, whiskey, or 
gin) without your parents' permission, 
would you be caught by your parents? 





My family has dear rules about 
alcohol and drug use. 


If you carried a handgun without 
your parents’ permission, would 
you be caught by your parents? 


your parents’ permission, would 
you be caught by your parents? 

















My parents notice when | am doing a good job and let me 
about it. 


NOW 


© Often 
O All the time 


© Never or almost never 
© Sometimes 
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NO! |no | yes] YES! 
113. Do you feel very close to your mother? O!lO!lO!loO 
114. Bo you share your thoughts and 
feelings with your mother? o O}|°o 
115. My parents ask me what | think 
before most farnily decisions O;JO;}O] 0 
affeding me are made. 


















































116. How often do your parerts tell you thal they are proud of you for 
something you have done? 
© Never or almost never © Often 
© Sometimes O All the time 
NOI] no | yes | YES! 
17. Do you share thoughts and feelings with QO/l|olo!|o 
your father? 
18. Do you enjoy spending time with your O!lololo 
mother? 
19. Do you enjoy spending time with your O!|!O!oO|] oO 
father? = 
20. If |hada personal problem, | could ask Oolololo 
my mom or dad for help. 
121. Do you feel very close to your father? O;|Oo!1a O 
22. My parerts give me lots of chances 
‘0 do fun things with them. O|O);o O 
23. My parents ask if | have gotten my OLOrho O 
homework done. 
124. People in my family have serious O FO: 6 
arguments 
25. Would your parents know if you did 
not come home on time? O};O/;O/ 0 
26. How important were these questions? 
© Not too important © Imporant 
© Fairly important © Very important 
127. How honest were you in filling out this survey? 


O | was very honest 
© | was honest pretty much of the time 
© | was honest some of the time 


© | was honest once in a while 


© | was not honest at all 
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